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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 











A move has at last been made by France towards Naples; but at 
present the most tangible evidence of the fact is an “ article” in 
the Moniteur of Sunday last, explaining the position of the 
Paris Government. This semi-official note recapitulates events 
as they have been formally recognized,—the remonstrances ad- 
dressed by France and England in pursuance of the proceedings 
of the Paris Conference, the insulting language of the Neapo- 
litan reply, the moderating intermediation of Austria, the second 
note from Naples endeavouring to extenuate the effect of the 
first reply, the absence, however, of any satisfaction for the so- 
licitude of the Western Powers, and the necessity therefore of 
breaking off diplomatic intercourse with Naples. 

This announcement looks like the adoption of a direct course 
on the part of France, but it is subject to serious qualifications. 
It was originally stated in this country, that the war-ships of 
the Western Powers would enter the waters of Naples: they are 
now, in avoiding any encouragement for insurrectionary attempts 
in Naples, to cruise at some distance from the shore. What pro- 
tection they can thus afford to the subjects of France and Eng- 
land in the city, we do not perceive. What we do perceive is, 
that in this crippling of the action of the Western Powers there 
is a drag upon Louis Napoleon from Count Walewski his cousin, 
who believes himself to have vested interests in a good under- 
standing with the Imperial Governments of the North, and who 
has systematically endeavoured to divert the Emperor from his 
own purpose, which involved a close codperation with England. 

The hand of Walewski is clear in this article of the Moniteur. 
It not only recapitulates the course taken towards Naples, but 
mentions the acts taken in pursuance of the discussions in the 
Conference with respect to Rome, Greece, and even Belgium. 
Ostensibly this is done for the purpose of contrasting the ac- 

miescence of these Governments with the ‘‘ ungracious” con- 

met of Naples, but it is also, and more obviously, for the pur- 
pose of intimating some degree of satisfaction on the part of the 
Western Powers with Rome and the other Italian states, with 
Greece, and Belgium. Lord Clarendon disclaimed the very idea 
of taking notice of the wretched incendiary papers published in 
Belgium ; but the intrusion of that paltry subject on the Con- 
ference is clinched by the article in the Moniteur ; the author, 
no doubt, exulting in the proof that he can fasten his miserable 
ideas upon the protocols of the Conference in April, and upon 
the declaration of the French Government in October. 

The Western Powers, then, are withdrawing their diplomatic 
representatives from Naples; and are sending—or at least Eng- 
land is sending and France is promising—ships to cruise some- 
where off the coast : so far there is joint action. 
of this country will still look with some suspicion to see whether 
our Government shares in the satisfaction implied by the Wa- 
lewski note with the promises of clemency and internal reforms 
made by the Holy See and the Northern States of Italy. Pos- 
sibly, Lord John Russell, who is residing at Florence, may have 
information which would throw some light upon the true cha- 
racter of this newborn clemency and these “ internal reforms.” 

It would be far more interesting if some light could be thrown 
upon the reasons why the French Government thus continues to 
hang back, > 
(Latest Epitron.] 
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Louis Napoleon has endeavoured to impose some bounds upon 
speculation, which brought on the present danger by its 
excess, and by the wide spread of its efforts; but the Imperial 
will has not been completely obeyed. The grand money- 
power in the state, the Crédit Mobilier, has launched out boldly 
The Crédit Mobilier is 





| probably one of the most substantial of the French speculative 
incorporations; it is not, however, the only one of the great 





companies among whose published directors or magnates are 
members of the Imperial Government,—a combination of rank 
in office and in joint-stock society for which we have no parallel 
in this country. We can easily perceive that the stockbroking 
interest may jostle with strict questions of policy ; and where 
the highest subjects in the state are involved in speculative 
operations, we may understand the difficulties which the master 
mind will have to overcome in imparting to the action of the 
state the impulse of his own judgment. From the nature of 
things the action of the state is liable to be diverted, and in 
these latest evidences we have proofs that it is diverted. Here 
is the true drag upon the Western alliance. 

A feeling gains ground that the next session will be the last 
of the present Parliament; and the feeling betrays itself not 
only in the solicitude which Members show for the good opinion 
of their constituents, but in the current rumours and specula- 
tions. One of the reports is, that Lord John Russell is busy 
upon a new Parliamentary Representation Bill; and that Lord 
Palmerston intends to cut him out in this coquetting with the 
constituencies, by proposing a smaller measure of his own. The 
conjecture as to Lord John’s doings is not altogether absurd. 
When the Whig leader, out of place, took up his quarters at a 
hotel in Edinburgh, and was supposed to have exchanged poli- 
ties for literary society and family delights, out came that cele- 
brated London letter which precipitated the Corn-law crisis. 
But Sir Robert Peel, who was one of the strong men, accepted 
the Whig invitation, and brought in a rival and not a smaller 
measure. The formal preparation of reports from ‘the Parlia- 
mentary heads of departments” shows anxiety at head-quarters 
to keep Parliament together if possible, by doing some work next 
session, or at least by being expected to do it; but if a dissolu- 
tion cannot be diverted, a ‘‘ Reform Bill” would give the Minis- 
ter something to hold in his hand on going to the country. 





A memorandum has issued from the Horse Guards, announcing 
the system upon which regiments of infantry will be formed into 
service and dépot companies, on a plan which we have already 
explained,—the eight service-companies with a strength of one 
hundred each , the four dépot-companies with a strength of fifty 
each. But the note also goes into several particulars touching 
improvements—in the arrangements of barracks, in the distribu- 
tion of duties, in the appointment of officers, in the method of 
drill, exercises, bookkeeping, &c. The most important point is the 
warning that officers of all ranks, and at all posts, will be estimat- 
ed according to their efficiency and zeal in the discharge of their 
duties ; ‘‘ regimental peculiarities ” will be checked, and officers 
who are unequal to their post, either from natural deficiency or 
want of moral courage, will be replaced. 

A vigorous act of immediate reform has been accomplished in 
the dismissal of Cornet Lord Ernest Vane Tempest and Cornet 
Birt from the Army, for their gross misconduct towards Cornet 
Ames, and other outrages against discipline as officers of the 
Fourth Light Dragoons. Some question has been raised, whether 
it was consistent with regularity, or with justice, to dismiss the 
two officers without a court-martial? We do not understand 
that they have been eashiered, but simply that their commissions 
have been taken away from them ; and unquestionably it is with- 
in the power of the Crown to retract its commission. The prac- 
tical reason for that course is understood to have been, the desire 
to avoid disgusting disclosures which would have been rendered 


| necessary in the public proceedings of a court-martial, and which 


would have had no effect except to outrage public feeling. The 
misconduct of the two officers was too clear to admit of a mo- 
ment’s doubt ; and the course taken not only saves needless and 
mischievous disclosures, but it is even lenient towards the delin- 
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quents. If oflicers discover that they are under a somewhat 
arbitrary rule, they may remember that it is their pride not to 
be under the same laws which govern civilians. 


We have this week the report of a meeting which took place 
at Birmingham towards the close of last week, to promote the 
objects of a society for the aid of discharged criminals, adults. 
It will be recollected that the witnesses before the Select Com- 
mittee on Transportation, and several of the contributors to the 
proceedings of the Bristol Conference, showed the absolute neces- 
sity for such a society as an auxiliary for any large improvement 
in prison-discipline. Mr. M. D. Hill nobly keeps the lead which 
he has taken in the practical discussion of this subject, and 
Birmingham admirably seconds him. 

An institution not entirely different has been opened at North 
Shields—a “home” for sailors, with an excellent plan of 
management, to supply mariners with aid in disposing of their 
time and money on shore, where they have hitherto been a prey 
to land-sharks of many species. Trafalgar day was the appro- 
priate occasion ; and the leading man was the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who has munificently contributed his thousands ster- 
ling, a high example, and much contagious zeal. 

The Crimean Banquet in Dublin is conspicuous chiefly for the 
very large number of the guests, and, in comparison with other 
Crimean banquets, for the better taste, which brought forward 
all ranks to share together the congratulations of their coun- 
trymen. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has been expatiating to his constituents 
on public affairs in general ; and his speech would be valuable if 
it were only for one remark—that the object of civil service 
examinations is, not to test the cramming of the candidates, 
but their capacity ; so that an efficiency in one branch of know- 
ledge which shows their power to “ go in” for one kind of study 
is a better test than superficial answers over a wide field. This 
is an important warning from a distinguished educationist on the 
subject of the examination system. 

Mr, Disraeli has youchsafed, at an agricultural meeting, a few 
oracular phrases on the subject of agricultural statistics ; which 
might be obtained, he graciously avows, without the odious in- 
tervention of the Poor-law. Government has at last awakened 
to the same idea which we pointed out some time since; and 
a journal devoted to the offices intimates that the statistics are to 
be collected by the Registrar-General. So Disraeli is anticipated 
in that gentle coup d'état. 

Mr. Laing, who has had a pain in his throat for a year, finds 
himself unable to address his constituents personally, but sees 


the necessity of addressing them in some way, and he has done | 


it by letter. His object is to remind them of his services, along 
with Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Lord John Russell, and some 
few others, in restoring peace to Europe; and he looks forward 
to a continuance of peace, if the constituencies will return wise 
men like himself. ‘The Scotsman of Edinburgh, who remembers 
how Mr, Samuel Laing turned Mr. Loch out of the Wick Burghs, 
reminds the Member and his constituents, that in Parliament he 
was one of “the great L party ” who demanded a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war; that before his entrance into the House 
of Commons he spoke like a Sir Andrew Agnew, and then as 
chairman of the Brighton Railway or Crystal Palace Company 
perpetrated or attempted more Sunday desecration than most men 
in the country. The Scotsman thinks the electors of the North- 
ern Burghs are far enough North to understand Mr. Laing. 


The proceedings in the case of Ditcher rersus Denison were 
expected to close this week, with the judgment of Dr. Lushing- 
ton upon the pleadings. Before the Archbishop’s Commissioner 
delivered judgment, however, a new plea was advanced on be- 
half of Mr, Denison. The proceedings had been taken against 
him on the 28th and 29th Articles, which his doctrine was un- 
derstood to contravene. The Articles of the’ Church of England 
are embodied in the Act of the 13th of Elizabeth; but the 29th 
Article was added subsequently, and was not included in that 
statute ; hence, it was contended, the proceedings in that part 
must fall to the ground. Dr. Lushington gave his judgment 
against the Archdeacon ; adjudicating that his interpretation of 
the Eucharist differed from the Articles and violated the Act of 
Parliament ; wherefore he pronounced sentence of deprivation. 
On this followed a notice of appeal to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council; that supreme tribunal being thus charged 
with the duty of defining the boundaries between the statutes of 
the Church and the statutes of Parliament. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the decision of the Committee will constitute in 
many respects a new starting-point of authoritative regulation in 
the Church of England; and it is presumed that counsel will 
duly prepare themselves for a debate which must have such im- 
portant consequences—the judgment on which must form almost 
an act of legislation on the constitution of the Chureh, 








The frightful accident at the Surrey Gardens last Sunday 
evening is a painful comment on the course of proceedings which 
led to it. In this country there is always a demand for q 
certain kind of preacher, of whom Whitfield is considered the 
prototype ; Rowland Hill partly filled the post; and Mr. Spur- 
geon succeeds after a considerable dearth of remarkable men, 
His chapel will not hold his congregation ; his ‘‘ deacons” are to 
build him a larger chapel ; and meanwhile they get him a pulpit 
first in Exeter Hall and next in the Surrey Gardens Concert- 
room. Mr. Spurgeon becomes not only a missionary but a lion: 
our Sabbath always occasions a great appreciation of any amuse- 
ment licensed for that day ; and the concert-room fills as if Jenny 
Lind were to sing there. But there is not the same harmony in 
the motley assemblage, nor the same arrangements for keeping 
order; a random or a wicked word of alarm is uttered; the 
congregation rushes out in wild tumult ; several people are killed 
and many maimed. Able to collect a host to listen to his quaint 
and vehement dealing of damnation round the land, Mr. Spur- 
geon proved quite unequal to control the multitude when it grew 
unruly : he did his best, but at last suecumbed to the pain and 
agitation of the hour, while, amid the hideous and mortal con- 
fusion, some of his office-bearers were endeavouring to collect 
contributions to indemnify them for ‘‘ the expenses.” They have 
since expiated that conjunction of money-gathering with death 
and mutilation, by bestowing the money on the sufferers or their 
friends; but no such afterthought will redeem the damnatory 
effect of the scene in the concert-room made conyenticle. 


Che Cautt. 
Ar a Privy Council held in Windsor Castle on Wednesday, it was 
ordered that Parliament should be further prorogued from the 13th No- 
vember to the 16th December. 

The Queen gave audience on Monday to Sefior Pacheco, the Spanish 
Minister, who presented his credentials. 

Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the junior members of the Royal 
Family, have resumed their accustomed exercise of walking, driving, and 
riding. The Hereditary Prince of Tuscany has paid a visit of three days 
to the Queen: on Monday he went shooting with Prince Albert. 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle, have been the Earl of Clar ndon, 
Seftor Pacheco, Lord and Lady Palmerston, M. and Madame Van de 
Weyer, the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Amelia of Hohenlohe Schilling- 
furst, the Duke and Duchess of Nemours, and Prince Philip of Wurtem- 
berg. 











Che Aletropalis. 

The Corporation of London is reforming itself apparently, anticipating 
the broom of the Home Secretary. Last week, the Town Clerk inti- 
mated far and wide, that all persons on the Parliamentary register, who 
would attend at the Chamberlain’s office between eleven and three 
o'clock, would be admitted to the freedom of the City, with a right to 
yote for Aldermen and Councillors. The applicants were instant and 
numerous, and the officers were not prepared for the first batch; buta 
reinforcement of clerks having arrived, claimants were registered at the 
rate of 200 a day. Itis supposed that the total addition will be upwards 
of 4000. 

A fortnight ago, the Lord Mayor received a requisition to call a Com- 
mon Hall to receive the report of a Committee appointed to give effect 
to the opposition to Sir George Grey’s City Reform Bill. He called the 
mecting for Monday, but there was some ‘ mistake in the arrangements,” 
some failure to serve ‘ notices,” and the Lord Mayor had the mortitiea- 
tion of attending at the Guildhall to explain these misadventures. The 
meeting was fixed for next Tuesday. Few persons were present. 

The Commission of Sewers has discovered, that in consequence of an 
omission on the part of the Remembrancer, the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany have obtained a right to pull up the pavements. The Commission, 
indignant thereat, has ordered a Committee to see what can be done. 

At length the Metropolitan Board of Works have come to a second 
decision with regard to the sewage. After a long discussion, on Wed- 
nesday, the following singular resolution was adopted by 24 to 7, on the 
motion of Mr. Deputy Harrison— 

“That the engineer’s plan, marked B in his report dated the 26th Sep- 
tember 1856, ar for the discharge of the sewage into the river at 
Halfway Reach,] be adopted, and presented to the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings; and that it be intimated to them, 
that this Board have also had under consideration other plans for dis- 
charging the sewage into the river below Gravesend, but that it appearing 
that such extension would add between 1,000,000/. and 2,000,000/. to the 
outlay, and that this sum would be spent not to benefit the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, but to meet the when of the people of Kent and Essex 
who reside on the banks of the river, this Board has declined to entertaim 
any such scheme : nevertheless, if it shall be the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government that such an extension is desirable, this Board will readily un- 
dertake the work, the Government providing such additional outlay out of 
the national revenue,” 


In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Monday, before Commissioners Holroyd 
and Goulburn, the directors of the Royal British Bank and one shareholder 
showed cause against the adjudication of bankruptcy. As some question 
might arise on the debt of Mr. Burke, the petitioning creditor, other eredi- 
tors were produced to prove debts. Counsel for the directors then argued 
against the bankruptcy ; urging, that under the charter of the bank the 
company could not be made bankrupt; the bank had been dissolved, and a 
ar “se Po had been ordered by the Court of Chancery—the Bankruptcy 
Court could not override Chancery. All the property of the bank was now 
vested in the official manager—an assignee would have no asscts to deal 
| with, The bankruptcy proceedings would cause a large and unnecessery 

expenditure, The official manager having possession, the bank could not be 

made bankrupt, for its means of payment having been taken out of its hands, 
how could it perform an act of bankruptcy > Counsel urged the Commisston- 
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ers to avoid a collision with Chancery, and save expense, by dismissing the 


petition. _ : J : 
The Commissioners, without calling on the counsel who appeared in sup- 
port of the petition, postponed their decision till Wednesday. 


Mr. Commissioner Holroyd gave judgment on Wednesday. He pro- 
nounced adversely on all the points raised by counsel for the directors. It 
was true the company had ceased to do business after the 3d September so 
far as paying creditors was concerned; but they had continued to receive 
money. An act of bankruptcy had been committed, and an adjudication of 
bankruptcy had been made, before the official manager under Chancery had 
been appointed : the property had become vested in the official assignee on 
the 9th October, the official manager had not been appointed till the 13th. 
The proceedings in Bankruptcy and those in Chancery are at the instance of 
two different classes,—the first in the interest of the creditors, the second in 
that of the shareholders. Was it reasonable that creditors should have no 

ywer to act in defence of their interest? There were no equitable grounds 
yor annulling the adjudication. A collision betweer the two courts was to 
be deprecated, but it cannot for a moment be anticipated. The assignees 
will take legal advice as to applying to the Court of Chancery to obtain 

ygsession of the assets. The Commissioner thought the Legislature could 
never have intended that the contributories should be able to obtain an order 
for winding-up before the creditors could compel the completion of an act 
of bankruptcy. He contirmed the adjudication. Mr. Commissioner Goul- 
burn briefly expressed his concurrence. Mr. James Wyld said, the creditors 
would be happy to hear of this decision ; he hoped now, for the sake of all, 
that the estate would be wound-up entirely under Bankruptcy. 


A jeweller’s shop in Parliament Street was the scene of a daring outrage 
on Monday. One Joseph Jenkins went into the shop, about nine in the 
evening, and, apparently without provocation, attacked the shopman, Rich- 
ard Cope, beating him on the head with a ‘* life-preserver.”” Persons stand- 
ing before the door did not interfere; but a passer-by, Lerigs, a porter, 
looked in and called out, *‘ For God's sake, seeure that man!’’ Whereupon 
Jenkins lighted a cigar and walked off, followed by Lerigs, erying, * Stop 
him!” A policeman complied with the request. 
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Cope was carried to the | 


hospital at Charing Cross, where he lies in great danger, It appears that each | 





night the contents of the shop had been removed to a place of security, and 
that Cope earriced away a sham pareel, intended to deceive the thieves: it 
was the object of Jenkins to seize this parce}. He carried it off, but threw 
it away. 

Elizabeth Gaylor, wife of William Gaylor, a carpenter of Hackney, has 
died prematurely from taking sulphate of potass. 
used in medicine, and hardly an instance has occurred of its employment as 
a poison ; abroad it is a good deal used to procure abortion. When Gaylor 
was taken before the Worship Street Magistrate, last week, charged with 
having murdered his wife, he denied the charge; but he had admi:ted that 
he purchased the sulphate of potass, at his wife’s desire ; and she had taken 
it to procure a miscarriage. He has been committed. An inquest was held 
on Tuesday. The cause of death was clear; but it was proved that the de- 

sased was not pregnant. A witness stated that the Gaylors lived comfort- 
ably together. 
Gaylor took the sulphate which her husband had procured, with his consent, 
the object of both being an unlawful one; for they returned verdicts of 
* Wilful murder against William Gaylor,”’ and ‘ Felo de se against Eliza- 
beth Gaylor.” 

Mr. Octavius King, a young man who has carried on a large business as a 
corn-factor at Dullingham, near Newmarket, was placed before the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansionhouse on Saturday, charged with having forged three 
bills of exchange of 1500/. each. The prosecutors were the National Dis- 
count Company. King had opuane with the company on the subject 
of discounting bills. One morning, Mr. Shipton, a manager of the com- 
pany, received a letter from King requesting that a bill enclosed might be 
discounted. The bill was for 1500/.; it purported to be drawn by “ O. and 
A. King,” and to be aceepted by Bovill and Co., the corn-factors of Mark 
Lane, payable at Twining’s bank. 
Shipton was also from King; it contained two bills for 1500/. each, 
one purporting to be accepted by Bovill and Co., the other by 
Coventry and Co., corn-factors in Mark Lane; King desired that they 
might be discounted. Mr. Shipton, surprised, looked at the : 
lope of this second letter—it was addressed to the ** London Discount 
ony ow tl a concern in course of formation; and it had been delivered to 
the National Company by the mistake of the postman. Mr. Shipton’s 
suspicions were aroused ; inquiries were made; and it was discovered that 
the acceptances were forged. Gentlemen from the two firms proved this on 
Saturday. Mr. Bovill, in answer to the prisoner’s counsel, said he had had 
transactions with the prisoner in the last few years amounting to more than 
100,000/. Daniel Forrester, the officer who arrested King at Newmarket, 
stated, that when he said to him, ‘* Mr. Bovill states that the acceptance to 
this bill is not in his handwriting,” King paused for a few moments, and 
then said, “It is not.” Forrester told him who he was: King said “he 
had not done it with the intention to defraud.” He was about to add some- 
thing, when the officer cautioned him, and he desisted. The accused was re- 
manded. 

On Thursday, King was fully committed. , 
and Alfred King were adjudicated bankrupts in the Court of Bankruptey : 
it is supposed that the debts are not less than 30,000/. 





The town was ringing on Monday morning with rumours of an unusual 

and truly horrible accident which had occurred on Sunday evening at the 
Music Hall of the Surrey Gardens : eight persons had been killed, and some 
scores been more or less severely hurt. 
_ For some time past a notorious preacher, known as the Reverend Mr. 
Spurgeon, has attracted large congregations by his extravagant appeals ad 
populum. tecently he held forth in Exeter Hall; and on such occasions, 
before the doors were opened or when the hall was crammed full, consider- 
able inconvenience was caused by the mob blocking up the pavement in 
the Strand. At length the proprietors declined to let the hall to the 
Boanerges of the hour; and an idea was started by his disciples that he 
should preach in some large place, in order that funds might be collected to 
aid in the erection of a conventicle capable of holding fifteen thousand 
Reople ! One of his ‘* deacons,”’ a Mr. Moore, states that Ae suggested the 
Music Hall in the Surrey Gardens as an appropriate place; and that, Mr. 
Spurgeon reluctantly yielding to his advice, the deacons hired the hall for 
four Sundays, at 15/. per night. 

This hall is entered by three wide doors—one in the ventre and one at 
each side; at which latter are also the vomitories or exits of the staircases 
leading from the three tiers of galleries. These staircases are of stone, 
With a light iron balustrade, surmounted by a mahogany hand-rail, and 
are of a spiral form, running up each tower at the extremity of the 





building. t is calculated that the number of persons present at the ex- 
“bition on Sunday evening exceeded seven thousand, besides crowds 


outside the hall. This vast congregation was accommodated partly in the 
area and partly in the galleries, The preacher's post was on the orchestral- 


This mineral is seldom | 
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platform. He had proceeded some way in the service usual cm such veca- 
sions, when, from some cause not satisfactorily ascertained, there arose 
cries—some say of ** Fire!’’ some say * The roof, the roof!’’ others * The 
building, the building!’’ Whatever may have been the tirst cause of alarm, 
the congregation was seized with a panic terror. The oceupants of the 
galleries arose in dismay and all pressed to one stair-head; those who were 
nearest to the outlets in the area rushed at them ; screams arose and hoarser 
cries ; and the masses from above and below went surging forward, having 
lost all self-control. Those nearest the opening from the galleries were the 
first to run. Some of them fell; others fell over them; and above the 
prostrate bodies the crowd, pressed from behind, rushed down, Then the 
stairease became choked up; a portion of the balustrade gave way, and 
scores fell through. A woman was seen holding her child by its clothing over 
the balustrade to save it from the press: when the crowd grew calmer, and 
there was room to move, this woman’s husband threw his arm round a 
woman by his side who appeared to have fuinted—she was dead! Dead 
bodies lay at the bottom of the stairs. Some persons in the area had broken 
the windows on the ground-floor and had crept through into the gardens, 

At the first outbreak of the panic, Mr. Spurgeon, in spite of the entreat- 
ies of the Police Superintendent Lund, who happened to be present, con- 
tinued the service. Twice he and his deacons attempted to sing hymns— 
the horrible uproar drowned their voices. One of the deacons exclaimed, 
** This gathering tonight has aroused Satan, and he will not allow the ser- 
vice to go on without attempting to interrupt it.’ There were cries of 
** False alarm!” ** Take care of your pockets!” and such like; but they 
availed not. At this stage Mr. Spurgeon seems to have decided that it 
would be better to induce the congregation to go home; but the announce- 
ment that he would not preach gave “ great dissatisfaction,”’ and produced 
cries of **Go on, preach!” He is reported to have said—** My friends, 
what shall I preach about? You bid me preach tonight. I am ready 
todo all I can; but in the midst of all this confusion what shall be my 
subject? May God's Iloly Spirit give me a subject on this solemn 
oceasion, My friends, there is a terrible day coming, when the terror and 
alarm of this evening shall be as nothing. ‘That will be a time when the 
thunder and lightning and blackest darkness shall have their fullest power ; 
when the earth shall reel to and fro beneath us, and when the arches of 
the solid heavens shall totter to their centre. The day is coming when thi 
clouds shall reveal their wonders and portent, and Christ shall sit upon those 
clouds in glory, and shall call you to judgment. Many men have gone 
away tonight in the midst of this terrible confusion, and so shall it be or 
that great day. I can, however, believe that the results of that day will 
show that there will be a great many—not a less proportion than those who 
now remain to those who have left—who will stand the ordeal of that great 
day. . . . . Many were afraid to stop here, because they thought if they 
stopped they would be damned. They were aware—and many of you a 
aware—that if you were hurried before your Maker tonight, you would be 
brought there unshriven, unpardoned, and condemned, But what are your 
terrors now, to what they will be on that terrible day of reckoning of the 
Almighty, when the heaven shall shrink above you, and hell open her 
mouth beneath you?’’ [Then the agitation and tremor of the preacher be- 
came painfully visible, and he broke off his discourse by saying—] ** You ask 
me to preach, but how can | after this terrible scene? My brain is in 
whirl, and I searcely know where I am, so great are my apprehensions that 
many persons must have been injured by rushing out.”” A hymn was sung ; 
the wudience did not move, and Mr. Spurgeon once more spoke—** This 
event will, I trust, teach us the necessity of having a building of our own. 
We thought we had a sufficient number of police present to preserve ord 
but we have been disappointed. When once a ery is raised fo serve the } 
pose of thieves, you all run away like silly sheep, and thus create the con- 
fusion which it is the object of those parties to create and to profit by 
I am attempting an impossibility; it is impossible for me to preach to you 
this night. I know not how to speak to you.” Finally, Mr. Spurgeon 1 
tired, completely exhausted; and was hurried out of the gardens by a pri 
vate door. 

At the close, men and boys hurried about with boxes asking contrilu- 
tions ; and some one remarked, in a loud voice, that * although no serm« 
had been preached, still the large expense of the hall must be paid, and | 
hoped the congregation on leaving would not omit to aid by their contrilu- 
tions in defraying the charge.’ It is denied that these collections wer 
made by authority. 


The dead, seven in naumber—six women and one man—were taker 
out of the press. The bodies of the adults were carried to the Newineter 
Workhouse, except that of one woman; the body of the boy was tak 


away by his father. One woman has died since Sunday, The worst of tu 
other causes were taken to Guy's Hospital, but many of the victims wer 
carried home by their friends, 

On Monday evening, a meeting was held at “the Park Street Chapel, 
Southwark,”” Mr. Spurgeon’s head-quarters. ere Mr, Moore, one of the 
* deacons,”” made a characteristic statement. ‘* Had it not been for an over- 
whelming sense of duty, I never could have come here tonight. Tam mor 
fit to be in bed. TI never passed through « more miserable and distress- 
ing day than this has been, With regard to the origin of the alarm last 
night, there is no doubt that it originated from wicked, designing men. If 
ever Satan was permitted to take human appearance and walk the earth, 
it was on last might. Oh, that dreadful scene! But I must now let you 


calamity, as preaching tonight is quite impossible, At an early hour this 
morning I was at the gardens, and found that seven persons had been killed 
five of whom are lying at the workhouse, and about twenty-five or twenty 
seven others more or less mutilated. Some of these, we fear, will m 
recover ; but we must ny for the best. You are anxious to hear about our 
= pastor,—he is very bad. Very bad, I say, not from any injuries o1 
yruises he has received, but from the extreme tension on his nerves, and his 
great anxiety. So bad is he that we were fearful for his mind this morning 
Under these circumstances, only one thing could be done, that is, to send 
him into the country away from the seene. As we knew that a great num- 
ber of people would call at his house during the day, we sent him early this 
morning; so that none of his engagements can be entered into this weck 
From information I have just received, | am enabled to tell you that tonigh 
he is a little better, but still very prostrate. Mr, Olney (another deacon 

ill in bed, Let us be more merciful to our enemies of last night than th 
were to us. That wicked wretch—that man whom we are justified in callin 
a miscreant —who first gave the dreadful signal by whith so much life wa 
lost—[here Mr. Moore, with many of his audience, burst into tears}—let 
even pray for him. Who knows but that he may one day stand in this roor 
and own his great crime, and seck for repentance ?”’ 

Mr. Carter, the Coroner for East Surrey, opened an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances on Tuesday. Little evidence was taken beyond what was neces- 
sary to identify the bodies ; and the inquest was adjourned till Friday. 

Mr. Moore made a further report on the state of Mr, Spurgeon on Thurs- 
day, at a meeting in the Park Street Chapel. Mr, Spurgeon was better, bi 
still suffering from the shock, and secluded by his medical attendant. M, 
Moore had faint hopes that he would be present, but none that he wou 
preach next Thursday. He also said—** We are likely to bring at least or 
of the perpetrators of the outrage last Sunday to justice. We have receive 
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information this evening, which it is our intention to follow up, and which 
we hope will result in the apprehension of one or more of the offenders.” 








Correspondents of the 7imes have chronicled the noble daring of an iron- 
safe-maker, Malpas, of Long Alley, Moorfields, exhibited at a fire in that 
neighbourhood on Tuesday evening. The upper part of a house in Eldon 
Street was in flames; in the third floor was a woman in imminent peril ; a 
ladder was got—it was too short; a number of men held it up; Malpas 
rushed up the ladder through smoke and fire, dashed in the window with 
his naked hands, drew out the woman, and brought her safely to the ground, 
amid the cheers of the excited crowd. 





Provincial. 

According to Mr. Disraeli, there is a legion of agricultural societies in 
the county of Buckingham—*“ they exist in all parts of the shire.” One 
of these local socicties held a show on Tuesday, at Chesham. At the 
dinner, Mr. Cavendish M.P. occupied the chair; surrounded by Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Mechi, Lord Curzon, and a host of farmers. The speech- 
making was generally unimportant, except on one point: Mr. Disraeli 


On Tuesday, the anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar, this institu. 


| tion was publicly opened. North and South Shields kept holiday; the 


| yesterday week, has attracted some attention. 


Mayors from the neighbouring towns on the Tyne, the shipowners, the 
seamen and fishermen, met the Duke as he entered North Shields, and 
escorted him to the Home, where he addressed them. In the afternoon 
there was a dinner, at which the Duke presided, supported by Mr, Ine- 
ham, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. H. G. Liddell, Sir Walter Rid- 
dell, Mr. Hugh Taylor, and other persons conspicuous in the district, 

A lecture by the Earl of Albemarle on Benefit Societies, at Diss 
The propositions Lord 
Albemarle insisted on were, that benefit societies should only be esta- 
blished for the purpose of giving aid ia cases of sickness and death ; 


| and that other means should be taken to make provision for old age. The 


had been asked to state his opinion on the great bucolic question of agri- | 


cultural statistics, and he did so— 

‘** T believe that the Minister of no country in the world has a better means 
of ascertaining the produce of the country than the Minister of England. 
Remember, there is no parish in England in which the acreage is not 
known, and even the cultivation. That information exists in the Commuta- 
tion of Tithe Acts, the awards under Enclosure Acts, and the maps of paro- 
chial assessments. I give no opinion that it is not necessary to obtain wider 
information; but when it is maintained in this country that we are 
absolutely in the dark, it will not be considered by you either irrelevant 
or impertinent, if I, as your Member, remind you of the existence of these 
remarkable means for the purpose of obtaining information on the agri- 
cultural produce of the country. It may be said that there should be 
more accurate means. Suppose you had inspectors, and they furnished an 
estimate, is there a man here who does not feel that nothing could be more 
deceptive than the return, for instance, founded on the calculations of the 
last harvest? The only deduction I draw is, that we can only obtain gene- 
ral results to guide legislation, and that there exists in this country the 
means of obtaining such results which are not open to the Minister of any 
other country in the world. I do not say this to encourage a blind and bi- 
goted opposition to any measure which may be passed on this subject. I 
only say that we are living in an age of statistical imposture ; and that many 
returns in reference to agriculture are made by men who are not acquainted 
with rural life. We have a great basis, and on that we may build; but let 
us not encourage the ery—which is the cry of ignorance—that in this 
country the Minister has no means by which he can obtain a general esti- 
mate of the agriculture of England. That, gentlemen, is not the case. 
have the means, and we can improve them. 


We | 
I trust we will; but we cannot | 


improve them without that support which cannot and which should not be | 


obtained unless the body from whom we ask it is treated with that deference 
and that courtesy which are necessary, and which they deserve.” 
Association, yesterday week, and made a semi-political speech to the 
farmers. 
produce brought into this country >—Because property in France is so 
greatly divided. There are 13,000,000 proprietors in France, of whom 
8,000,000 are “on the parish,” as we should say. ‘The English farmers 
have no cause to complain ; but when it is known that from 1849 to 1852 
France supplied more corn to this country than America and Russia put 
together, it would be felt that if there were in France farmers as intelli- 
gent as those of Leicestershire, they would be able to produce to such an 
extent that ‘it would be next to impossible but that we must ,be com- 
age to retrace our steps” in Free-trade. On agricultural statistics, 

fr. Packe gave it as his opinion that the object of getting these statistics 
was to benefit the great corn-dealers, What the farmers want to know 
is, how much corn is coming from abroad. He believed the Government 
is heartily sick of the whole matter, and that no further attempt will be 
made to pass a bill on the subject. 

The annual dinner of the Hereford Agricultural Society, at Hereford, 
on Saturday, brought together two of the Members of the County, Cap- 
tain Hanbury and Mr. Booker Blakemore, and the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer, who thus revisited the old scene of many a well-fought 
election-contest. Although the rejected of the county, as he came 
among them in the character of a Minister of the Crown, Sir 
George Lewis’s presence was welcome and especially aeknowledged ; 
and he replied by a manly reference to his own defeat, and the passing 
away of all resentment on both sides. 

Sir Stafford Northcote met his constituents at Dudley on Tuesday, and 
explained to them the course he had taken in Parliament, and his views 
—not very decided—on the current topics of the day. He diseredited 
the policy of the Government with regard to the affairs of Naples, but 
pronounced no decided opinion in the absence of evidence. He had a 
word to say in favour of competitive examinations for the Civil Service ; 
he hinted at the probability of an educational rate—a hint met by cries 
of “‘ No, no!”—and he ventured to express his opinion, that if the 
middle and upper classes would coéperate on the subject of the education 
of the poor, all the benefits we could hope to derive from an educational 
rate would follow. His views on party politics were negative and unde- 
termined— 

He thought the duty of the Conservative party was to rely on their prin- 
ciples until they saw that something really dear to them was attacked, which 
he conceived at present was not the case ; and that it was not necessary they 
should be continually active. That was a negative kind of Conservatism, 
which perhaps might not be satisfactory to some. 


The Duke of Northumberland has built a Sailors’ Home at North 
Shields at his own expense, and furnished it, and is now temporarily 
paying the officers; while a public subscription has been raised to endow 
the building. The Duke has given between 8000/. and 90007. ; the sub- 
scription has raised 30007. 

‘*The basement story is occupied as a shipping-oftice, sailors’ money- 


order-office, and saving-bank, the two latter established by the Board of 


Trade. There are also in the same range a large kitchen for cooking din- 
ners for 150 seamen, baths, and an extensive laundry, fitted up in a supe- 
rior manner. The other stories of the building contain large dining-rooms, 
smoking-rooms, a long room for meetings, a reading-room, a_ hospital 
for the sick, a navigation-school, a large warchouse for storing seamen’s ef- 
fects, and dormitories for 150 men.”’ 


What is the reason, he asked, why we have not more foreign | 


means he suggested were the purchase of annuities. He recommended 
his hearers to work their clubs for a limited period, say from year to year, 
instead of attempting to spread the advantages held out over suc h long 
periods, 

The United Kingdom Alliance, the British champion of the Maine 
Liquor Law, held two meetings at Manchester on Wednesday; Sir 
Walter Trevelyan in the chair. The speakers, delegates from different 
parts of the country, seemed extremely well pleased with the progress of 
their movement; and several resolutions intended to advance it were 
adopted. The Alliance are not in want of the sinews of war. The re- 
ecipts of last year amounted to 9517/.; the expenses to 8516/.; balance 
in hand 1001/7. A subscription was begun on the spot with 1400/. 

Atthe second meeting, Sir George Strickland took the chair; and, 
together with the subsequent speakers, Sir Walter Trevelyan, Mr. Pope, 
and Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, argued lengthily in favour of the “sup- 
pression of the liquor-traftic’” by act of Parliament. Mr. Heyworth 
ventured on a prediction—“ I think I can prophesy that the Maine Law 
will be carried.” 

At the large meeting in Birmingham, briefly mentioned in our post- 
script last week, to assist a society established for the purpose of extend- 
ing a helping hand to prisoners at the moment they leave gaol, some in- 
formation was given in the speeches of Mr. M. D. Hill and Sir John 
Pakington, Mr. Hill stated his own experience. 

‘** It is probably known to many present, that during the seventeen years 
of my Recordership, I have adopted a plan which 1 derived from the worthy 
and excellent Magistrates at the Warwickshire Sessions,—namely, that 
when there is reason to believe that a young person at the bar is not utterly 
depraved; that he is there for his first, or nearly his first offence ; that there 
are those allied to him by ties of blood or of friendship (oftentimes his em- 
ployers) who would take him and give him a home a an asylum,—I have 
practised the lesson I learnt, and delivered up such young persons to those 
who have offered to restore them to their families and afford them an oppor- 
tunity of reformation. And I must be allowed to say, and Ido it with 


| gratitude, that the benevolent persons to whom I refer, the friends who 





‘ . | received the youth just stamped with felony, were in a majority of instances 
Mr. Packe presided over the dinner of the Loughborough Agricultural | i od ng oa r aes dies ait 


the very persons who were the sufferers by the offence of which the young 
criminal had been convicted. How often has it occurred to me to find 
the prosecutor, with tears in his eyes, beg and entreat that the young 
wisoner might be given up to him for a further trial; and when the Court 
1as yielded to that entreaty, there has been a burst of gratitude and thanks 
for being allowed to take upon himself so anxious a responsibility as that of 
receiving into the bosom of his family a convicted felon. I have felt, as you 
must be sure I should feel, that the thanks and gratitude ought to pass from 
me to the benefactor, and not from the benefactor tome, In the course of 
my seventeen years’ Recordership, many prisoners have been so dealt with. 
I have kept an exact register, and the individuals whose names have been 
entered therein have been visited for the purpose of ascertaining the fruits 
of the lenity shown to them: 483 persons have been so disposed of at the 
Birmingham Sessions. A watchful eye has been kept upon the entire num- 
ber, and the result has been, that they have not been able to detect that more 
than 78 out of 483 have appeared again at the bar of any court.” 

He had a severe word to say upon one form of temptation which tries 
alike the criminal and the honest man— 

‘* You have no doubt been exposed to temptations of which the noble lords 
and right honourable gentlemen present know nothing. You have tri- 
umphed over those temptations, and you will bear me out when I say, that 
among the most fearful and irresistible by which you were beset were the 
1500 public-houses, the 308 taverns, the 321 gin-shops, the 871 beer-houses 
—the authorized temptations offered by the Legislature to crime. I speak 
in the presence of Members of both Houses of Parliament, and I affirm that 
these 1500 dens, which these great men suffer to be opened, lest, as it were, 
the criminal who perseveres in his reformation should retire to some quarter 
of the town to be out of reach of temptation, are the main sources of crime 
in this country. There is scarcely a street that does not contain one or 
other of these plague-spots. Whatever door is shut against the criminal, 
the door of the public-house is always open; whatever may be his guilt, so 
long as he has the smallest of her Majesty's coins in his pocket, that door 
will not be closed against him.” 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, Recorder of London, added another item of expe- 
rience— . 

‘* This society cannot deal with the hardened offender or the habitual thief ; 
they must be left to other reformatorics: but its efforts must be directed to 
that unfortunate class who are led into temptation by the weakness of hu- 
man nature. Take, for example, the girl who, at the age when vanity is 
uppermost in her thoughts, is tempted to commit crime for the possession of 
some trifling ornament. She is one of the unfortunate class to which I re- 
fer. Or, again, an apprentice, who from his youth received a scanty remu- 
neration, and is tempted by the handling of a little money. He is sent to 
prison, and at the expiration of his imprisonment sent adrift without the 
slightest assistance. How many of these peor creatures have no homes, or, 
if they have any, have bad relations who corrupt them? At one of the 
largest establishments near London—I mean the Brixton House of Corree- 
tion—the officers stated that they could manage well enough those who have 
no friends—by friends he meant relatives—but those who had any, and 
were visited by them, were constantly corrupted by them.”” 

Sir John Pakington told what had been done in the same direction 
elsewhere— 

A society for kindred purposes exists in Worcestershire. ‘‘ From a _re- 
port presented at the annual meeting of that society, it appears that, since 
its establishment in 1840, 228 prisoners have been relieved ; of whom 11 
have been recommitted to prison, and there is reason to believe that the re- 
maining 217 have viel their habits and turned from their evil courses. 
It is gratifying to know for a certainty, that many of that number have be- 
come useful and valuable members of society. The society is modest ; but 
for sixteen years it has been struggling on, almost the only one of its kind in 
England ; for in this, as in other matters, we have been lagging behind the 
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rest of the world. The United States have done much ; France has dom 
Prussia has done much ; and even Italy, upon whom, in our in- 
sular pride, we are acc ustomed to look down in contempt, has set us an ex- 
ample which we are at last willing to follow. In Gloucester a similar as= 
sociation has been established, and, as in Wor stershire, the exertions of 
its promoters have bee n attend dl W ith the RUC cess Which I hope will attend 

the institution now formed in Birmingham. 

At the opening of the Birmingham Quarter-Sessions on Saturday, Mr. 
Hill the Recorder delivered an elaborate address to the Grand Jury, em- 
bodying an account of the labours of the Transportation Committee, with 
which we have already made our readers familiar. Mr. Hill congra- 
tulated his hearers on the present aspect of the Reformatory question, so 
different from what it assumed twelve months ago, when the country 
was in a state of alarm in consequence of the alleged working of th: 
Ticket-of-leave Act; and he ascribed the change in public opinion to 
the labours, report, and recommendations of the House of Commons 
Committee. 


much ; 


The Standard makes the public acquainted, from its peculiar point of 
view, with the facts of a fresh case of Puseyite innovation. According 
to this statement, the Reverend Mr, Cameron of Hurst in Berkshire, 
some time since “attempted innovations in the service of the Church” 
but yielding to public opinion he relapsed into quict. About a year ago, 
he obtained a faculty for repairing the church, which, it is represented, 
had a few years before been repaired and embellished at a cost of 10007, 
Mr. Cameron proceeded, and when the church was reopened in December 
1855, the parishioners saw, to their horror, that he had introduced into 
the chancel “ darkened windows, a surpliced choir, a lectern, a highly- 


painted screen, gaudy altar-cloth and curtain, and other semblances of 


Popish ritual.”” The consequence was, that the greater portion of the 
congregation—all, in fact, except the poor, who have an interest in the 
bread charity dispensed every Sunday by the clergyman—deserted the 
church, The Bishop of Oxford, it is said, has been unsuccessfully ap- 
pealed to by the parishioners, who by a public vote have expressed their 
disapprobation of the conduct of their pastor. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON’S DEPRIVATION, 

In August last, the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, sitting at 
Bath to try the suit instituted by the Reverend Mr, Ditcher against Arch- 
deacon Denison, adjourned after hearing the arguments and making a de- 
claration of its opinion. The Court found that the Archdeacon, in two 
sermons preached at Wells, had taught doctrines repugnant to those con- 
tained in the 28th and 29th Articles of Religion; and gave the Archdeacon 
the alternative of revoking his opinions before the Ist October, or of being 
deprived of his preferments by the sentence of the Court. On the 30th 
September, Mr. ote lodged two papers in the registry of Bath and 
Wells; one of them a statement of his views, not a revocation; the other a 
protest. , 

The Court reassembled on Tuesday, to pass sentence. The Guildhall of 
Bath was crowded with clergymen. Dr, Lushington and others sat with the 
Archbishop as assessors. The counsel for Mr. Ditcher was Dr. Bayford; for 
Mr. Denison, Dr. Phillimore. The Archdeacon was accompanied into 
court by Mr. Joseph Henley M.P. At the outset of the proceedings, Dr. 
Phillimore was allowed to argue in support of the protest; which had for 


its object to show that the 29th Article was not one to which the Act of | 
13th Elizabeth . He first explained why he had not taken that ob- | 


jection in imine, by remarking that he had been induced by the weight of 

rima facie evidence against that proposition to refrain from urging it. 
Subsequently, he had looked into the matter and had arrived at a different 
conclusion. His argument was, that the Articles referred to in the statute 
were contained in a book put forth in 1562. Now, Article 29 was not even 
in the book printed in 1571, when the statute was passed ; and he argued, 
that the Article must have been subsequently placed there by an authority, 
whether that of the Crown or any other totally debars the statute, and 
after the statute had become the law of the land. Dr, Bayford, on the other 
side, opposed this view; and argued, that even if it were correct, Mr. 
Denison would still be liable to sentence of deprivation under the 28th 
Article. This terminated the proceedings of Tuesday. 

The Court met again on Wednesday. Dr, Phillimore, permitted to reply, 
again insisted on the view he had taken on Tuesday. Dr. Lushington then 
delivered the opinion of the Court on the protest. Some book or paper con- 
taining the Articles must have been referred to in the statute. That book 
or paper was not forthcoming; and the question was, by what evidence 
could its contents be established? Usage supports the position that the 
Articles mentioned in the statute included Article 29; the Act of Uni- 


formity, the Act of William and Mary, the 36th Canon, the opinion of Lord | 


Coke and other Judges, support the same inference. There is the high legal 
opinion of Lord Coke that there were thirty-nine articles in which the 
statute operated. Dr. Phillimore had not produced any admissible evidence 
to sustain his position. In fact, the proposition sought to be established 
was, that Queen Elizabeth by her own authority added an article contrary 
to her known predilections. 

The conclusion being against the protest, Dr. Phillimore wished to argue 
on the other paper ; but the Court decided not tohear him, He then stated, 
that the Archdeacon was ready to sign the Thirty-nine Articles ex animo. 
Dr. Lushington replied, that if Mr. Denison would even then make the re- 
vocation required, it would be received. Dr. Phillimore retired ; and, after 
a consultation of an hour or more with his client, returned with an answer, 
which the Court held to be a reiteration of the doctrine taught at Wells. 

Dr. Lushington therefore pronounced judgment, elaborately repeating, in 
substance, the declaration of August. The Court adhered to its opinion 
that the sermons had been advisedly preached and published ; that they con- 
tained doctrines repugnant to the [nticles of Religion; that the Articles 
must be taken in their plain meaning, and, ‘where anything has been 
clearly expressed by the words of the Articles, no other meaning should be 
attempted to be put upon them by reference to any authority whatever 
—neither by reference to Scripture, nor to the Fathers, nor to usage, nor to 
any authority prior or subsequent to the Reformation.’’ The Archbishop's 
Court was not a school of theology, but a court of justice, bound to adminis- 
ter the law as it found the law. As the Archdeacon declined to revoke his 
opinions, it was the duty of the Court to pronounce the sentence required 
by the statute—the sentence of deprivation. The sentence was accordingly 
passed. Having set forth the offence, and the opinion of the Court thereon, 
it concluded in these words— 

“We, the said John Bird, the Archbishop aforesaid, having first called upon the 


name of Christ, and setting God alone before our eyes, have, with the assistance of | 


the said Right Honourable Stephen Lushington, the Very Reverend George Henry 
Sacheverell Johnson, Dean of Wells, and the Reverend Charles Abel Heurtley, ow 
aforesaid assessors, and of the Right Reverend xomas Carr, a Bishop of the 
Church of England, and Rector of St. Peter and St. Paul's in the city of Bath, in 
the county of Somerset and diocese of Bath and Wells, and the Reverend Charles 
Otway Mayne, clerk, Prebendary of the Cathedral Church of Wells aforesaid, and 
the Reverend John Thomas, Doctor of Civil Laws, sitting with us in the said cause, 
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with whom we have fully communicated on this behalf; and having maturely de- 
liberated upon the procecdings had therein, and the offence proved, exacting by law 
| deprivation of ecclesiastical promotion, have thought fit to pronounce, and do ac- 
cordingly pronounce, decree, and declare, that the said Venerable George Anthony 





Denison, by reason of the premises, ought by law to be deprived of his ecclesiastical 
promotions, and especially of the said archdeaconry of Taunton, and of the said 
viearage and parish-church of East Brent, in the county of Somerset, diocese of 
Bath and Wells, and provinee of Canterbury, and all profits and benefit of the said 


archdeaconry, and of the said viearage and parish-church, and of and from all and 
singular the fruits, tithes, rents, salaries, and other ecclesiastical dues, rights, and 
emoluments whatsoever, belonging 1d appertaining to the said archdeaconry and 
to the said viearage and parish-churech; and we do deprive him thereof accordingly, 
by this our definitive sentence or final decree, which we read and promulge by these 
presents.” 

Dr. Bayford stated that his client waived the costs. Mr. Bathurst, on be- 
half of Archdeacon Denison, asserted an appeal; and the Court gave him 
until the 5th December to prosecute that appeal, which will be before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 









At the Birmingham Quarter-Sessions on Monday, Owen Owens was con- 
victed of picking pockets, Asked what he had to say why judgment should 
not be passed on him, he made a little speech for the purpose of softening 
the heart of his judge. He effected his object in a way that he did not an- 
ticipate, perhaps did not understand. ‘ I was sentenced in April 1853,” 
he suid, ** to seven years’ transportation. I was first taken to the Borough 
Gaol at Leicester, where I was detained eleven months, I was then sent to 
the Defence hulk, Woolwich, where I was kept for two years and one 
month. Then I received a ticket-of-leave, and was sent back to Birming- 
ham. I found my father a cripple, and unable to support me; but I felt 
determined and resolved to lead a new life and seck for employment, This 

succeeded in doing ; but I had only been at work a day when it became 
known that I was a ticket-of-leave man, and I was discharged immediately. 
Afterwards I procured work in two other places; but directly it was dis- 
covered I was a ticket-of-leave man I was discharged from my employment. 
What could I do then? Icould not starve, and so I was compelled to steal 
to get my living. I hope your Honour will take these cireumstances into 
consideration, and have mercy upon me.”’ Mr, Recorder Hill in passing 
sentence addressed him thus—** Owen Owens, you have committed mani- 
fold crimes; but, as you are what the law considers a great offender, you 
ean be permitted to work yourself out of gaol by good conduct—a privilege 
the Legislature does not concede to the minor offender, If I were to sen- 
tence you to penal servitude, you would not be allowed this privilege ; there- 
force in mercy I sentence you to be transported for fourteen years,” 


Edward Williams, a commission-agent at Birmingham, and a member of 
the Society of Friends, has been committed for embezzling 438/., the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Johnson, of Runcorn. 

Bury, an ostler at an inn in Worcester, has been committed for attempt- 
ing to poison a number of persons by putting opium in ale which he gave 
them. The victims were witnesses in a case of robbery which was coming 
on for trial ; the object was, apparently, to render them incapable of appear- 
ing in court; but Bury put enough opium in the ale to kill all the drinkers 
had they taken the whole. They swallowed but a portion, and then went 
toasurgeon. Bury, it would seem, must have drugged the ale to oblige a 
friend, one of the men aceused of the robbery, 

Bristol has of late suffered from the forages of an active gang of burglars, 
who have made several successful expeditions, carrying out their schemes in 
a very scientific style. 

Staffordshire has also recently been afflieted with many burglaries. The 
police have laid hold of two robbers who were engaged in several depreda- 
tions at Cheadle. 

Mr. John Morton, a person of property at the village of Carlton near 
Nottingham, has been committed for arson—setting fire to a corn-stack be- 
longing to Mr, Davison, a surgeon, with whom he had had a quarrel. 


Women have not been distinguished as horse-stealers, but one has turned 
up in Wales. Ann Harris has been committed by the Llanelly Magistrates 
| for stealing a horse. She took it from a field, carried it to Abergwilly fair, 
and sold it to Mr. Thomas; when Mr. Thomas got home, his labourers re- 
cognized the animal as the property of Mr. Morgan, whose farm adjoins the 
farm of Mr, Thomas, 





IRELAND. 


The Dublin Crimean banquet to 3500 soldiers took place on Wednes- 
day ; andalthough so many were entertained, “ the whole proceedings 
were conducted with a degree of order which was positively marvellous,” 
The dinner began at one o'clock, and at five all the guests had departed. 
The banquet-hall was a large room in the Customhouse, It was hung 
with dark drapery, relieved by a tricolour edging; the iron pillars sup- 
porting the roof were decorated with military trophies surmounted by 
| the banners of the Allies; and on the walls the names of the chiefs of the 
war were painted in large letters. Opposite the head table were two 
huge Crimean trophies, including two cannon. The galleries were oc- 
| cupied by regimental bands. The soldiers drawn from the Dublin and 
country garrisons, and from the camp at the Curragh, were seated at 
eighteen tables: at the high table, the Lord Mayor occupied the chair, 
Lord Carlisle sat on his right, the Lord Chancellor on his left; while on 
either side sat Mr. Horsman, Lord Gough, Lord Seaton, Admiral Chads, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, Mr. William Dargan, Sir Philip Crampton, 
Master Murphy, and other civilians and military men. The bill of fare 
comprised 250 hams, 230 legs of mutton, 500 meat pies, 100 venison 
pasties, 100 rice-puddings, 200 plum-puddings, 200 turkeys and geese, 
250 pieces of beef, weighing in all upwards of 3000 pounds; three tons 
of potatoes, 2000 loaves, 100 capons and chickens, and six ox-tongues. 
The potatoes and the plum-pudding were brought in hot; the rest of the 
dinner was cold. ‘To each man was supplied a quart of porter and a pint 
| of the choice port wine given by Mr. Brennen. 
| After dinner there was a moderate supply of speaking. The Lord- 

Lieutenant opened his address by saying that his wish was “ not to speak 

long, but loud.” Ile spoke with brevity, but with a warmth that won 
| the hearts of his hearers. Here is a specimen. 

“We are here upon Irish ground; and Ireland has a right to give a wel- 
come to heroes, because many and many she has sent forth to every grade 
in your ranks. But Lrish hospitality is not stinted to her own children. As 
it was not asked, when the cheer rose loudest in your charge, whether it 
had most of the English, Scotch, or Lrish accent—as it was not asked when 
the red blood flowed from the field or from the trench—as it was not asked 
whether the warm tide gushed from English, or Scotch, or Lrish veins—so 
| here today you are seated side by side at the same board, and you need no 
other passport but the bright medal which glows upon your manly breasts.” 

The other speakers copied the brevity and heartiness of Lord Carlisle 
| Lord Gough, Lord Seaton, the French Consul, Mr. Isaac Butt, four 
! noncommissioned officers, and a boatswain, When the signal of de- 
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porture was given, the troops marched off in excellent order and still 
more excellent spirits ; cheered by the crowds as they withdrew. 
The Lord-Licutenant left Dublin on Thursday, for Castle Howard. 


There is rather an increase of emigration from the West this autumn, 
instead of the decrease that might have been expected from the improved 
condition of the people. The emigrants are of the better order of 
p( asants, 

The Waterwitch sailed from Dublin on Monday with 115 emigrants 
for Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. Thousands of Irish are already 
settled there, with lrish priests as pastors. It is said that the priests in 
Ireland support emigration to South America in preference to the North, 
b. cause in the former the Roman religion prevails. 

The branch line of the Belfast and Ballymena Railway to Cookstown 
was opened by the Earl of Carlisle, on the 16th instant. 


The appeals to the Lord Chancellor in the matter of the alleged contri- 
butories to the Tipperary Bank was to have come on for hearing on Monday 
last; but they were postponed by consent of all parties till the end of 
Michaelmas term—after the 25th November: the ground for postponement 
Was, that the English shareholders had made an offer of compromise in reply 
to the circular of the official manager. 

It is reported that the English shareholders offer 10,000/. to be freed from 
ali further liabilities, and that the official manager regards the offer with 
favour. A meeting of depositors at Roserea have resolved that the only 
** compromise’’ they will make will be for the receipt of 20s, in the pound. 


SCOTLAND. 

Several Scottish Members have recently been enlightening their con- 
stituents,—Mr, Craufurd at Ayr, and Mr. Dunlop at Greenock, viva voce ; 
Mr. Laing, Member for the Northern Burghs, by means of a written ad- 
dress from London. The two former dealt chiefly with the past; Mr. 
Tunlop looked to the future only on one point—the Neapolitan expedi- 
tion, which he condemned, as not likely to be productive of benefit to Eu- 
rope. Mr. Laing’s written address also in part goes over the past. 

it begins by commenting on the spirit engendered by the contest with 
Russia, when “ Whigs, ‘Tories, and Radicals, seemed to vie with one 
wnother in asserting principles which, if carried out, must have had the in- 
cvitable effect of entailing on Europe a second edition of the Thirty Years 
War.” Mr. Laing, in company with Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Dis- 
reli, and Lord John Russcli, claims to be among those who, happening to 
have some acquaintance with the public opinion of Europe, were then * the 
valy advocates of principles now embodied in treaties and assumed as axioms.”’ 
A yeur ago, he felt a mistrust of Lord Palmerston’s Government; but now 
he feels ** grateful to them for having had the sense and courage, when it 
came to the point, to fling all the bluster of their supporters overboard, and 
conclude, in concert with France and Austria, a safe and honourable peace 
on moderate terms.”” 

On the American dispute, he is of opinion that it reflects little eredit on 
Ciplomaey. ‘* The ablest note of Lord Clarendon speaks with a feeble force 
compared with a Stochk-Laechange List or I’rice Current, which tells the 
people of a civilized country by breakfast-time next morning that their pro- 
perty is depreciated 10 per cent because their Government has committed 
a folly over night.” He thinks, that in future wars, we shall rely exclu- 
sively on our own resources, so great have been the trouble and annoyance 
oceasioned by our mereenary legions, 

Next he treats of the principle of nonintervention, which he advocates 
warmly, ‘Tam satisfied, from a pretty extensive acquaintance with lead- 
ing men on the Continent, that if by any means we could bind over the 
Times, the House of Commons, and the Foreign Office, to hold their tongues 
for ten years together about foreign matters, the cause of rational liberty 
abroad would be more advanced than by any other means that could possibly 
be devised.” 

As regards Naples, he put the question in the form of a dilemma— 
‘Either the misgovernment of a foreign state is a legitimate casus belli or 
it is not If it be, let us go to war with France to oblige her to free her 
press, with America because she tlogs her niggers, and with Russia because 
she sells her serfs, and not go fishing in Neapolitan waters for a revolution 
to punish King Bomba because he sulks when the Foreign Office scolds 
him. 

On home matters Mr. Laing arrives at certain conclusions. If we want 
edueation, we must educate ourselyes—that is practically decided, at least 
for the next ten or twenty years. A “ quiet opportunity’? should be taken 
to remove some of the glaring anomalies of the Reform Bill. But neither 
on Edueation, nor Maynooth, nor Parliamentary Reform ‘is publie opinion 
so clear and unanimous as to overcome the vis inertiwe which happily op- 
poses itself to all political changes.” His formula for expressing * the 
principal duty of the Legislature at the present day "’ is very succinet ; it 
is—‘* to pass the Estimates"’; to ‘*combine efficiency with economy,” and 
raise taxes ‘tin the least objectionable mode.’ ** We are passing from the 
scale of establishments and expenditure of a great war into that of a 
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that in this agreeable operation we should proceed on sound principles, and 
establish a solid system of finance, which shall raise the requisite revenue 
in the best manner. Experience has shown that in financial matters two 
and two do not always make four, and that you may in some cases increase 
taxes without increasing revenue, while in others you may proceed in an 
almost indefinite course of reduction, increased consumption replacing the 
revenue with every remission. 

“Among the present duties, there are some which are specially ob- 
jectionable. That on paper, for instance, is at once an impost on know- 
teh and on raw material; that on insurance is a tax on providence; the 
excessive duty on wine encourages the use of spirits and discourages com- 
merce with France ; the remaining duty on timber is opposed to the prin- 
ciples which have led, with such signally beneficial results, to the free ad- 
mission of all raw materials ; the tax on tobacco is so excessive as to hold 
out «a promising field for the experiment of reducing the duty, in the hope 
of regaining revenue in a short time by increased consumption. Many of 
the remaining items of our tariff are not worth the interference which they 
occasion with trade ; and many items of the assessed taxes are not worth the 
annoyance they create, and might be simplified and consolidated. 

“The possibility of these and other useful financial reforms hinges 
mainly on the-decision taken about the Income-tax. If we part with all 
our surplus in relieving direct taxation, it is clear that we shall not have it 
for the far more fruitful and beneficial ye of making remissions of in- 
direct taxes, which experience shows may be expected in a few years to re- 
pay themselves and enable us to reecommence the process. The due adjust- 
ment between direct and indirect taxation is the keystone of our practical 
system: it eannot be determined by any abstract theory, but must be dealt 
with as a practical question; and all I contend for is, that the fiction of a 
temporary income-tax should be abandoned, and that it should now be eare- 
fully revised, so as to render it as little objectionable as possible, and per- 
manently embodied as part of our financial system. When we once make 
up our minds to recognize the Income-tax as permanent, we shall find that 
we get rid of most of the perplexing difficulties which prevent us from mak- 
ing any distinction between permanent and precarious incomes under the 
temporary fiction.”’ 





Edinburgh is in the throes of a stirring municipal contest. The “re- 
ligious element” is mixing fiercely in the strife, mingled with the publie- 
house question. 

“It has pleased a certain section, ruled by a certain man,” says the 
Scotsman, **to lay aside every question but the somewhat irrelevant one 
‘What is your religion ?’—and questions are raised in the newspapers be- 
longing above, as to what church, nay, even what pew, this or that can- 
didate frequents, and whether he is a full communicant and regular at- 
tender.”’ 

The journalist implies—for he is now very cautious—that there is a 
determination as far as possible to elect only Free Churchmen and sup- 
porters of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. 


The dinner of the Lochaber Agricultural Society produced an interest- 
ing incident, recorded by the Edinburgh Courant. 

‘* A gentleman, apparently a tourist, arrived at the hotel just as the party 
were to sit down to dinner; he asked, and was immediately granted permis- 
sion to join: throughout the evening he made himself particularly agree- 
able, and his health was proposed as ‘the Stranger,’ and very cordially 
drunk, On rising to return thanks, he said—‘In the course of my life I 
have seen some rough days and many pleasant ones. I have lived ten 
months in a snow-house without once warming myself at a fire ; I have had 
my mocasins cut off my legs with a hatchet; I have had to kill my own 
food with my own gun, and I have been reduced to the necessity of living 
on bones: but all these things are easily forgotten when I meet such a 
pleasant party as is now around me. As I am an entire stranger to you all, 
and as I received so much kindness from you, it is but fair that you should 
know who lam: my name is Rae, and you may have heard it associated 
with the Franklin Expedition.’ At this announcement the astonished party 
started to their feet and gave Dr. Rae a most enthusiastic reception. The 
cheering lasted several minutes; after which, Dr. Rae showed some of the 
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weaAce 
which, with any r asonable system of fore ign poliey Ce promises a long eon | 


tion. The experience of that war has shown us that in many important re- 
spects our naval and military institutions had during the previous peace de- 
generated into a dangerous state of inefficiency. It has shown, moreover, 
that the causes of that inefliciency did not consist in any degeneracy of the 
national spirit, in any want of the finest raw material in the world, of 
men and regimental officers, or in any undue economy on the part of the 
Legislature. On the contrary, while the late war showed, I think con- 
clusively, that we can never take a leading part in great military opera- 
tions on the Continent without keeping up a standing army equal to those 
of the great military powers, and, as a consequence, resorting, like them, to 
the conscription, it showed also, that for all legitimate purposes of an insular 
power, essentially pacific and maritime, we possessed superabundant re- 
sources, which only required a reasonable organization to he made quickly 
available. The tleet of gun-boats which formed the most formidable weapon 
of offence ever forged against a Continental enemy was almost entirely the 
creation of a single winter; the army whieh left the Crimea, according to 
all accounts in a state of high efficiency, was mainly remade from new 
materials in a few months; the Land Transport Corps, the Army Works 
Corps, and other administrative branches of the service, were all called into 
existence in even a shorter period, The moral I draw is, that we ought not 
to go on, for forty years perhaps, spending large sums annually in keeping 
up excessive fleets and armies, which are not wanted, and which in case of 
need can be created in a few months; but rather apply ourselves to main- 


taining a moderate numerical force, with all its administrative branches | 


complete and efficient, and so arranged as to admit of ready expansion in 
case of emergency. With such establishments, we shall be able to re- 
turn to the standard of expenditure which prevailed during the last 
few years before the war, onl to get rid of the best part of 15,000,000/. 
a year of additional war-taxation, Nothing seems to me more important than 


articles which had indicated the probable fate of Sir John Franklin and 
his party. They consisted of a piece of gold and two silver watches, 
a small anchor, several coins, a spoon, with a crest engraved on it, Ke. Dr. 
Rae had been on a visit to Mr. Edward Ellice, M.P., at Glenquoich, and 
was on his way to Castle Menzies.” 


Foreign aud Colonial. 

#rantt.—The Emperor and Empress have gone to Compiégne, there 
to hunt and recreate themselyes and their guests. Before he started 
from Paris, on Sunday, the Emperor received the Burmese Envoys. 

France is unquiet in some parts. At Paris the food and rent crisis 
has given rise to strikes and the arrest of workmen. In the department 
of the Deux-Sevres, the country has been troubled for nearly a month 
a secret society has been discovered, and some sixty persons have been 
arrested, 

The Moniteur of Monday contained what is described as “ the long- 
expected article on Naples.” It does not relate to Naples alone, but 
touches on the other questions of quasi-interyention mooted at the Paris 
Conference. 

** As soon as peace was concluded, the first care of the Paris Congress was 
to insure its duration. With that object in view, the Plenipotentiaries exa- 
mined into the elements of discord which still existed in Europe, and espe- 
cially turned their attention to the condition of Italy, of Greece, and of Bel- 
gium. The observations exchanged on that occasion were everywhere re- 
ceived in a spirit of cordial understanding, because they were inspired by a 
sincere solicitude for the quiet of Europe, and at the same time evinced the 
respect which was due to the independence of all sovereign states. 

* Thus, in Belgium the Government, agreeing with the opinion upon the 
excesses of certain organs of the press, showed itself disposed to put a stop 
to them by every means in its power. 

‘**In Greece, the plan of financial organization submitted to the apprecia- 
tion of the protecting Courts proves the readiness of the Greek Government 
to hearken to the counsels of the Congress. - 

**In Italy, the Holy See and the other states admit the expediency of 
clemency and of internal reforms. 

**The Court of Naples alone haughtily rejected the counsels of France 
and of England, although given under the most amicable form. 

‘*The rigorous and compressive measures which for a long time have been 
turned into means of administration by the Government of the Two Sicilies, 
keep Italy in a state of agitation, and compromise the peace of Europe. Con- 
vineed of the dangers arising from such a state of things, France and Eng- 
land had hoped to avert them by wise counsels given at an opportune 
moment: those counsels have been discarded; the Government of the Two 
Sicilies, closing its eyes to evidence, has thought fit to persevere in a fatal 
course, 
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“The ungracious reception given to legitimate observations, an unjust 
suspicion cast upon the purity of intentions, an insulting language in reply 
to wholesome advice, and fina ly an obstinate refusal, no longer permitted 
the continuation of friendly relations. J a 

«Complying with the suggestions of a great Power, the Cabinet of Na- 

les endeavoured to extenuate the effect produced by its first reply ; but this 
of condescension was only an additional proof of its resolution 
to take no heed of the solicitude of France and of England for the general 
interests of Europe. _ Hesitation was no longer warranted; it became ne- 
cessary to break off diplomatic intercourse with a Court which had itself so 
deeply altered the character of that intercourse. : : 

«This suspension of official relations by no means constitutes an inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Naples, still less an act of hostility. As, 
however, the safety of the subjects of the two Governments might be en- 
dangered, to provide for such a contingency they have assembled a combined 
squadron ; but they have refrained from sending their ships to the waters of 
Naples, to avoid giving rise to erroneous interpretations. This simple mea- 
sure of eventual protection, which in no manner partakes of a menace, can- 
not cither be considered as a support or encouragement offered to those who 
endeavour to upset the throne of the King of the Two Sicilies. 


semblan¢ 





«Jf, moreover, the om Government, returning to a just apprecia- | 


tion of the sentiments w 
England, should finally understand its real interests, the two Powers would 
hasten to renew with it the relations which previously existed, and will be 
happy by this reconciliation to give a new guarantee for the peace of Eu- 


The Vouitexr of Thursday published an elaborate report, filling eight 


1ich actuate the Governments of France and of | 


pages of that journal, from Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War, on the | 


numbers, victualling, reinforcement, and losses of the French army in 
the East. 

The report shows that France sent to the East 309,268 men, and received 
pack 227,135. The losses of the army were 69,229. The ditlerence— 
namely, 12,904—is accounted for in a technical manner. The number of 
horses sent out was 41,974; about 9000 were brought back. The losses are 
not returned, but it is said that most of the animals remaining at the peace 
were made over to the Turks. The effective strength of the French Army 
of the East on the day when the peace was signed is stated to have been 
146,240. 

The report is preceded by the following letter from the Emperor. 

* To H. E. Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War. 
* Compiégne, Oct. 22. 

“My dear Marshal—The most useful services are not always the most 
striking. The skilful and indefatigable Minister who day and night is oc- 
eupied in his Cabinet with the organization of 600,000 men, and with pro- 
viding an army of 200,000 with all that is necessary for its existence, to en- 
able it to fight and conquer in a country without resources at 800 leagues 
from France—the merit of that Minister, I say, is at least equal to that of 
the general who triumphs on the field of battle: and the country must 
therefore share its gratitule with him who prepares the path to victory by 
uniting elements in time, and with him who gains it by well-taken mea- 
sures in the field. 

“This is why, my dear Marshal, in ordering the insertion in the Mon/- 
teur of the remarkable report you have addressed to me, I have wished to 
make the public judge of the services the full value of which I alone have 
hitherto appreciated. 

** Accept, my dear Marshal, the assurance of my sincere friendship. 

** NAPOLEON.” 

#rlgqinm.—The French Emperor has concluded a new convention 
with King Leopold, limiting stil! farther the right of asylum in Belgium 
to persons charged with political offences. By the new instrument the 
following additional article is incorporated with previously existing ex- 
tradition treatics between the two states— 

“No criminal attempt against the person of a foreign sovereign, or 
against the members of his family, shall be held to be a political offence, 
nor an incident of a political offence, when that attempt shall constitute an 
act of murder, assassination, or poisoning.” 

The convention will have the same duration as that of November 1834 ; 
it will be in full foree ten days after its publication, and the two con- 
ventions will be considered as simultaneously published by the publica- 
tion of one of them. 

Staly.—Although the English squadron has sailed from Ajaccio East- 
wards, the French squadron, up to the 21st, was still at anchor in the 
Toulon roads, “ all ready.” At Naples matters remain in the same 
state of expectation on one side and a show of resistance on the other. 

The Emperor of Russia and the King of Sardinia have revived by an 
exchange of declarations the treaties and conventions which existed be- 
tween their states before the war. 

It is stated that the convocation of the Provincial Congregations in 


to hear what was said by the Czar; but he called on Prince Gortschakoff 
on the day after the levée, and related what had passed. ‘I made no reply 
to his Majesty,’ said the Austrian Ambassador, ‘because I did not con- 
sider either the place or the occasion fitting for such a des: ription of con- 
versation.’”’ 

Count Hatzfeld, the Prussian Ambassador at Paris, has this week paid 
a visit to Berlin. It is assumed that he has gone there to take the in- 
struction of the King with regard to his bearing in the approaching Paris 
Conferences. A Frankfort paper says that the Conferences will be opened 
before the 15th November; but the Dresden Journal doubts whether 
they will take place at all. 

KR u55ia.—The Russian squadron, so often mentioned as the escort of 
the Dowager Empress, arrived at Kiel on Wednesday. It consists of 
one line-of-battle ship, two frigates, and one corvette. One explanation 
of its destination is, that the vessels will be scattered—one at Athens, 
one in the Bosphorus, and so on. 


Switierland.—a telegraphic despatch from Berne, October 22, 
states that, “as the result of diplomatic efforts, the prisoners have been 
set at liberty. The Federal Council declares itself ready to propose to 
the Federal Assembly a full amnesty, on condition that Prussia shall 
recognize the independence of the Canton. The Federal Council is using 
its exertions to be represented at the Conferences of Paris. Warlike 
preparations are being made,”’ 

§$pain.—The establishment of the Narvaez Ministry has been rapidly 
followed by the adoption of the Court policy. Royal decrees have re- 
voked the additional act of the Constitution of 1845; removed the se- 
questration laid on the property of the Queen-Mother ; restored the Con- 
cordat in its integrity; granted an amnesty to all those condemned for 
taking part in the revolution of July; and reéstablished the Queen’s 
household upon its former footing. It is, however, professed, that “* Mar- 
shal Narvaez intends to govern constitutionally ; it is therefore his inten- 
tion to convoke the Cortes; he will insist upon the election being conducted 
with the most scrupulous regard to legality, so that all political opinions may 
be freely represented ; with a view to conciliation, he proposes to unite 
all the fractions of the Conservative party, admitting likewise such con- 
scientious Progressists as are willing to recognize the present state of 
things.” 

Queen Isabella has exchanged compliments and confidences with the 
Czar. Count Benkendortf, the Russian Minister, was received at Court 
on the 17th, to announce the accession of his master. The Emperor, he 
said, cherishes warm wishes for the prosperity of Spain. The Queen 
accepted the compliments of the Czar as a “flattering proof that in the 


| heart of the Emperor are still deeply rooted those sentiments of fiiend- 
| ship which at a former period so closely united the Courts of Russia and 


Venice and Lombardy will speedily take place, as the statute relative to | 


the political representation of those two provinces has received the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor. 

The Municipality of Brescia having been called on, like other munici- 
palities, to subscribe a fund for public rejoicings on the auspicious occa- 
sion of the Emperor's visit, has returned for answer, that after the 
address presented by the Council of that province to the Lieutenant of 
the Municipality, showing that the taxes in their province exceeded the 
estimated rental by upwards of 1,000,000 franes, it was not to be ex- 
pected that they could find money for illuminations and fireworks, and 
therefore they declined rejoicing altogether. 

Grrmauy.—The Zines correspondent at Vienna is now constantly 
repeating a statement that a coolness has arisen between France and 
Austria. 
France, in order to excite suspicions in England; but he has now got 


positive information that Austria is greatly annoyed at the conduct of 


France, and at the want of firmness towards Russia that is shown by 
Count Walewski. Thus he writes, on the 18th instant— 

** Certain remarks which have reached my ears during the last few days 
induce me to fancy that the foundation for a future alliance between Russia 
and France has already been laid; but it is possible that the atmosphere 
of Vienna makes me over-suspicious. Austria is for the moment slaneet 
isolated ; and it is not clear to me where she is to find allies, unless indeed 
she can manage to effect a complete reconciliation with England and Prus- 
Sila. It is still positively affirmed here that the Emperor of Russia never 
expressed his disapprobation of the policy of Austria to Prince Esterhazy : 
but you may be assured that he did so. “I repeat, that the Czar, at the con- 
gratulation levée, told the Austrian Ambassador Extraordinary that he re- 
ceived his personal congratulations with pleasure; but added, ‘ You may 
write to your Court that I prefer actions to words.’ The sentence quoted was 
repeated more than once, and was heard by two or three persons who were 
standing by. Prince Esterhazy was deafer than usual, and did not choose 


Spain.” 

Carkey.—The Jownal of Constantinople gives a curious account of 
the reported victory of the Circassians over the Russians on the Laba. 

** Soudjak- Kale, Sept. 24.—The Russians having passed the Laba for the 
purpose of constructing fortifications in Abzech, Sefer Pasha immediately 
despatched an interpreter to the Russian commander, in order to know the 
object of the expedition, The Russian commander replied, * By the treaty 
of Paris, Circassia is conceded to Russia, and 1 have come to take possession 
of it.’ Sefer Pasha sent a second messenger to the Russian commander, to 
inform him that Circassia was an independent country; that no one could 
dispose of it without the consent of its inhabitants; and that if the Rus- 
sians did not retire forthwith the Circassians would take prompt measures 
to compel them, The next day, Sefer Pasha advanced with 30,000 men 
against the Russians, who had taken up a position on the slopes of a ravine 
with sixteen cannon. The combat lasted three hours and a half; the Cir- 
cassians remained masters of the field, made 800 prisoners, and took all the 
guns. Another affair took place twenty days ago in the Tchap-Sou, after 
the passage of the Kouban by the Russians ; who were obliged to retire with 
a considerabie loss of men, leaving five guns behind.” 

It is added that the Russian troops were chiefly composed of recruits 
who did not behave well. 

The Prussian Correspondence announces that the Commission appointed 
to establish the new line of frontier common to Russia and Moldavia has 
dissolved itself, without having accomplished that task. 


Gaited States.—The Baltic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 11th. 

The municipal elections had taken place in some States. The Repub- 
licans carried twenty-three and the Democrats fourteen towns in Connee- 
tieut. The Republicans had also carried some elections in Florida. At 
Baltimore in Maryland, the Municipal election was attended by bloody 
tumults; in one fray four persons were killed and upwards of fifty 
wounded by a recourse to fire-arms on both sides, 

The T7risune and the Times of New York state that the friends of Mr. 
Buchanan in Pennsylvania, feeling that they could not legally carry the 
State vote in the contest for State officers, had caused some 14,000 or 
15,000 names to be added to the lists of voters. ‘ The colonization pro- 
cess has been managed principally by recruits from New Jersey.” The 
Commissioners had determined not to publish the lists as usual; alleging 
that no appropriation has been made for that purpose, Another elee- 
tioneering trick attributed to the friends of Mr. Buchanan is the ery of 
“ Buchanan, Breckenridge, and Free Kansas.” Hecker, the notorious 


| German leader of 1848, had been brought from Illinois to “ take the 


For some time he believed that Austria “ feigned” distrust of | 





stump ” for Fremont among the Germans in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Botts had made a daring speech at Richmond in Virginia, He is 
a slave-holder, but he spoke very decidedly against the disturbance of 
the compromise of 1820, and declared that he would never support any 
one who took part in it. He made bold to declare that he was not a 
slavery progagandist—he would not force slavery on a reluctant people 
still less justify the use of arms in forcing it on the Territories. He had 
the boldness to tell them that Slavery was in no danger; that the men 
of the North would resist the extension of Slave territory, but they 
would not disturb it where it exists. 

“Why do you want an increase of Slave territory? Why do you want 
eighteen, nineteen, or twenty Slave States, instead of fifteen? Why, it is 
not because you have not got land enough to occupy all the slave labour at 
your command. It is not that. It is not because your limits are cireum- 
scribed ; it is because you want to increase the political power of the South, 
to give her additional power in the Senate of the United States. For the 
same reason that you want it, the North does not want you to extend it. It 
does not increase the number of slaves, but increases the political power; 
and for that reason the North is opposed to it.”’ 
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Republicans, uttered different sentiments— 

‘To show how determined this sectional party were to carry out princi- 
ples which would confiscate our property and disturb our domestic peace 
and tranquillity, they had nominated a candidate on the sectional platform. 
Could the South consent to remain in the Union in which the constitution 
was to be treated as null and void, so far as they were concerned? It is 
utterly impossible that the Government should be administered upon such 
principles without leading to the destruction of this Union. I want to ask 
you, Northern men, whether there can be any consideration in the election 
of a sectional President, such as Fremont, to justify the North in imperilling 
such institutions as materially, politically, and socially affect the preserva- 
tion of the Union ?” 

Mr. Peabody, the American banker, tolerably well known in London, 
but at present on a visit to the United States, was entertained on the 
9th instant at Danvers, his native place, which he has not visited for 
twenty years, but where in his absence he has endowed schools and 
founded a public library. He was received by a guard of honour, and 
was the hero of a fantastic procession “three miles long.” The flags of 
England and the United States “ waved together everywhere,” and the 
Queen’s health was drunk with “warm demonstrations of respect and 
regard.” ‘Mr. Edward Everett made the speech of the day.” 

Anstralia.—Some intelligence of the progress of Mr. Gregory, the 
head of the exploring expedition in North Australia, organized by the 
Royal Geographical Society, and undertaken by the Colonial Office, has 
reached the public this week. 

“The expedition started from Sydney for Moreton Bay, and thence to the 
mouth of Stokes’s Victoria River. On landing, the party were so unfortunate 
as to lose fourteen horses and a hundred and fifty conn Nothing daunted, 
however, a camp was established on the Victoria River; and in the begin- 
ning of January Mr. Gregory left with a party of nine officers and men to 
ascend the river; and ultimately arrived at its sources, on sandstone ranges, 
1400 feet above the level of the sea. These ranges run East and West, so 
that the opposite fall of water is consequently to the South. Crossing this 
water-parting, Mr. Gregory struck on a creek that led him 300 miles fur- 
ther, 5’; where 


Ex-Governor Floyd of Virginia, speaking at New York, against the 


yest of South, to latitude 20° 15’ South and longitude 127° 45’; 
he discovered a salt lake in a sandy desert, so correctly prognosticated by 
our great Australian explorer Captain Sturt. From this point the party re- 
traced their steps in safety; and Mr. Gregory was preparing for a second 
start from his dépot across the country to the East, as far as the Albert 
river, where he expects to find more fertile land. Mr. Gregory had, during 
the time of the expedition, gained the full confidence of those employed 
under him, and the party had throughout been on the best terms with the 
natives they had met with. The details of the expedition, and the nume- 
rous observations made by the scientific gentlemen attached to it, may be 
shortly expected.” 





PAisrellancons. 


A circular memorandum, chiefly relating to the administration of dé- 
pot battalions, was issued last week from the Horse Guards. It con- 
tains some paragraphs illustrative of the new life imparted to Army- 
administration by the Commander-in-chief; and may perhaps be taken 
as the result of the recent investigations of the Inspector-General of In- 
fantry. The interest of the public in the document lies in those para- 
graphs that relate to the future training of both officers and men. 

‘*No man is to be sent to head-quarters who has not been thoroughly 
drilled and well instructed in the use of his rifle. 

** Commanding-officers of dépot-battalions cannot have too strong a sense 
of the importance of their commands. ‘The efficiency of the service-com- 

anies of regiments—a matter of first importance—will in a great degree 
- seme upon their exertions and abilities. 

** All young ofticers will in the first instance (as directed in article 15) 
join their respective dépots, there to be taught the rudiments of their pro- 
fession, and on the degree of attention paid to their instruction will depend 
their future advancement and their value as officers. 

*“* Commanding-ofticers should also encourage young officers to = 
themselves in the higher branches stated in the circular above alluded to, 
without a knowledge of which they cannot expect promotion. If any officer 
especially distinguishes himself by zeal in the acquisition of professional 
knowledge, and is considered to be a competent instructor of others, a special 
report is to be made to the Inspector-General. 

** Dépot battalions are schools of instruction for officers and men; they 
are also formed to insure uniformity of system throughout the Army; and, 
while every encouragement will be given to maintain that esprit de corps 
which induces regiments to rival each other in good conduct, efficiency, and 
dress, every check will be applied to regimental peculiarities which may 
have crept into the service unathorizedly, and to which commanding-ofticers 
will especially direct their attention, as well as to those minute details of 
drill and interior economy which, though of first importance, have often 
been neglected or misunderstood. 

** Care has been taken to select officers qualified for the instruction of 
those under their command: but so important is their office, that if any 
should hereafter be found unequal to the discharge of their onerous duties, 
either from natural deficiency, or as wanting moral courage to carry them 
out, it will be imperative to replace them.” 

We are promised another lawsuit arising out of the proceedings of the 
two cavalry commanders at the battle of Balaklava. The Earl of Lucan, 
as: already mentioned, is to bring an action against the Daily News ; 
and “George Ryan,” author of a book called * The Lives of our He- 
roes in the Crimea,”” has publicly announced that he is about to proceed 
against the Earl of Cardigan, who, in his letter to Mr. Buck, denounced 
Mr. Ryan as a “ hireling slanderer.” 


The Standard announced with delight on Wednesday, that the Deanery 
of Carlisle has been given to the Reverend Francis Close, incumbent of 
Cheltenham. 


Moved by the comments on his story, the author of the letter entitled 
* Railways and Revolvers in Georgia,” has sent his name to the Times at 
the foot of a letter in which he gives an account of himself, and meets 
some of the statements that have been urged in disproof of his narrative. 
His name is “John Arrowsmith,” and he dates from ‘5 India Build- 
ings, Liverpool.” His account of himself is peculiar— 

**T am an Englishman : I went to Louisiana in 1828, wanting at the time 
of my arrival only two months to be of age. I applied some time after for 
ger of citizenship, as a minor, but found that the law said, ‘minors un- 

er eighteen’; and therefore an oath was proposed to me, which I would 
not take and never have taken, and have neyer voted or offered to vote at 











any State or Federal election. Ever since 1828, I have been a resident of 
Louisiana. I am married to a native of Louisiana; than whom there is no 
stronger lover of her country and its constitution, and in this she is only my 
equal : her children, (for she was a widow,) two of whom are of age, have 
been brought up with the same feelings. Where, then, may I ask the first 
writer, is the motive for clectioneering, especially in favour of the North > 
Where the motive for casting odium upon the United States, or the South. 
or Georgia ?” 4 


Turin has been favoured by the presence of British statesmen lately. Lord 
John Russell and Lord Harry Vane were here last week; Lord Malmesbury 
is here at present, and Lord Minto is expected ina few days. I believe Lord 
John and Lord Minto mean to stay at Florence during the winter; which 
will certainly not conduce to the peace of mind of the Grand Duke, who 
looks upon them as a couple of itinerant demagogues.— Times Corre spondent, 
Oct. 18. 

Lord Howden, our Minister at Madrid, had an interview with the Empe- 
ror of the French, at St. Cloud, on the 16th. 

According to a letter from Bagdad, Mr. Murray, the British Minister to 
Persia, will pass the winter at Bombay. 

Sir Henry Barkly, the new Governor of Victoria, left Southampton on 
Sunday, in the Oneida, the first of the new line of Australian steamers, 

It is said that Queen Maria Christina intends quitting Paris soon, and 
will spend the winter at Rome. 

Prince Adalbert of Prussia gave a dinner a few days ago to the seamen 
wounded in the affair with the Riff pirates. He also presented them to the 
King of Prussia. 


Admiral the Honourable Josceline Percy, twin-brother of Dr. Perey, late 
Bishop of Carlisle, died on Sunday last, at Rickmansworth. He had served 
in the great war of the French Kevolution, and subsequently filled several 
offices in the naval service at home and abroad. He was seventy-two years 
of age. 

The remains of the late Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley arrived at the 
Bottesford station of the Nottingham and Grantham Railway, from Beyrout 
in Syria, (the place of her demise,) on Tuesday ; and were privately con- 
veyed to the Duke of Rutland’s family mausoleum at Belvoir Castle the 
same evening. 


The Manchester Guardian puts forward a report, ‘ that Viscount Pal- 
merston is availing himself of the leisure afforded by the recess to mature 
and perfect a scheme of representative reform. The Premier may not go so 
far as Lord John Russell,’’ but it is hoped he will ‘ introduce early in the 
next session a Reform Bill which will satisfy the just expectations of the 
country, and be supported by the united and energetic action of the Liberal 
party. Ifthe bill should be thrown out, Lord Palmerston can then appeal 
to the country and the political life of the nation.”’ 


Lieutenant Saunders, an English officer in a cavalry regiment of the Bri- 
tish German Legion, has been publicly dismissed from the service for in- 
subordination. He had tendered his resignation to General Stutterheim ; 
the General refused to accept it; Lieutenant Saunders then declared he 
would not do duty, and abused the General ; when ordered under arrest, he 
attempted to ride out of the eamp at Colchester, but he was stopped by the 
sentinels. The Commander-in-chief ordered an inquiry to be anie into the 
affair. The upshot was that Lieutenant Saunders was dismissed from the 
service, after Major-General Gascoigne had severely reprimanded him in 
the presence of the assembled troops. 

A detachment of 16 officers and 1000 men, British German Legion, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Von Hake, left Colchester camp for 
Browndown on Monday morning, there to be encamped. The whole are 
volunteers for the Cape. This is the second detachment of volunteers who 
have left Colchester. The first consisted of 10 officers, 600 men, and 56 
women, last week; and the present detachment was accompanied by 86 
women and 33 children. There were no fewer than seventy-two marriages 
of volunteers on Sunday at Colchester. The whole volunteers for the Cape 
consist of about 2050 men, including those already belonging to two regi- 
ments at Browndown; and there are now left at Colchester about eighty 
men who will soon follow their comrades to their port of embarkation, Gos- 
port.—Daily Paper. 

Mr. Hogan’s model for the statue of Daniel O’Connell, which is about to 
be erected in Dublin, has been transported to Paris for the purpose of being 
there cast in bronze. 

The great bell for Westminster Palace—proposed to be christened “ Big 
Ben,” in honour of the President of the Board of Works—was safely de- 
posited in Palace Yard on Tuesday. 


The late Mr. Hamilton Fitzgerald has bequeathed 10,0007. to the Royal 
National Life-boat Institution ; a very acceptable contribution to the funds 
of that excellent society. 

On the 16th of last month, five fishermen of Scarfskerry, near Wick, at 
the imminent risk of their lives, ventured through a raging sea and rescued 
two mariners from the wreck of a Russian vessel. The matter having been 
laid before the Board of Trade, medals are to be presented to the gallant 
fishermen, and 15/. to be divided among them. [All very well; but is not 
15/. for five men who risked their lives a beggarly sum for a great country 
to present through its Government ?>—welcome enough to the poor fisher- 
men, but mean for the State. These very men, if they had saved a ship 
instead of human beings, might have been enriched, by law, with hundreds 
of pounds. } 

The price of bread at Paris is steadily falling, and it is believed that next 
month there will be a new reduction. 











Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 
















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1846-'55. of 1856 
ZyMOtic DisCases.... ss ccccceccccccevcccscccsscsssssecsssssesece 286.7 227 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or vari 44.6 50 
Duborewlad THORS ccccccccccccscccccscccccvcescccceceses 168.2 159 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses... 101.8 98 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels eee «= 383.5 4t 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... 135.3 169 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 62.3 64 
Disenace of the Midmeye, Bc...cccccccccccccescccsscccccsecececece 11.6 17 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &¢.. 2.2... .6 666 c cece cee eeeeeee 8.0 4 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. .... rm | 4 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ........... 2.3 4 
WalPerMMAthees 02s cccccsccccsccccscvccccesocccecosece 3.7 3 
Premature Birth ......ccccccceccsccccccccccccessscccvccsvccceses 23.3 a4 
ALPOPNHY 2.0 e-cocecevevvcccccccccccsccvcvessrscccsvesesesesseess 29.8 37 
DBO ccccccvccccevcvevccccccccsccccccccccccscccsenscecccsecseees 40.5 35 
BOOROR 2c ccccnccccvsvcccccccccescoscecs eoes 6.6 5 
Vivlence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance..............0++005 24.8 27 

1,000.6 974 


Total (including unspecified causes 
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The last advices from Melbourne state that two missionaries and their 
wives have been murdered and eaten by the savage islanders of one of the 
New Hebrides. 

The Supreme Court of Utah has decided that the organic act extends the 
common law over the Ter-itory ; and the act being of the nature of a con- 
stitution, the common law overrides all the statutes of the Mormon 
Legislature. The decision renders polygamy as illegal in the Territory 
as it is in the States, and invalidates a 1 the laws made by order of Brig- 
ham Young. . . 

The barque Panchetor has been seized in the bay of New York on sus- 
picion of being a slaver. , . . mye 4 

Fourteen persons have been killed at an agricultural fair at Cincinnati by 
the bursting of a portable steam-engine. 

The New York Tribune says it has now been ascertained beyond reason- 
able doubt that the burning of the Niagara on Lake Michigan—whereby 
seventy-five lives were lost—was the work of an incendiary. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 18th day of Oct. 1856. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issucd.......0e0ee0004+ £23,706,185 Government Debt...... ereece £11,015,100 
Other Securities.............. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 9,231,185 

Silver Bullion.........0s0s008 - 
£23,706,185 23,706,185 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprictors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 , Government Securities (inclu- 

iar . 3,178,019 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,103,896 
Public Deposits® .....-+-+-+++ 4,040,590 Other Securities. ..........+.. 19,054,088 
Other Deposits .....-+-+-+++++ 10,481,220 NOC . onc ccccseccsccccescess + 2,550,740 
Seven Days and other Bills... 985,192 Gold and Silver Coin ........ . $29,297 
£33 ,238,021 £33 ,238,021 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Moniteur of yesterday published the following general attack upon 
the English press— 

* For some time past different organs of the English press have endea- 
voured to spread calumnies respecting the French Government, which are 
the more odious as they are concealed under an anonymous mask, and can 
only be answered by contempt. We are aware of the respect which is paid 
to the liberty of the press in England; and in thus pointing out its devia- 
tions we confine ourselves to an appeal to the common sense and good faith 
of the English people, to warn them against the dangers of a system which, 
by destroying the confidence between the two Governments, would tend to 
disunite two nations whose alliance is the best guarantee of the peace of the 
world.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris, in the Morning Post, states that the 
prices of the Rentes gave way yesterday—the closing price was 66.20— 
and adds a statement, that “ the calumnious articles in the English 
journals, of which the Moniteur speaks this morning, have produced a 
sinister effect among the speculators, who had not previously been ac- 
quainted with them.” The Daily News points out that the warning ap- 
pears in the absence of the Emperor at Compiégne. 


Today the Monitewr publishes three despatches which have passed 
between the French Foreign Minister and the French Ambassador at 
Naples; the last, dated October 10th, instructing M. Brenier to leave 
Naples with the members of his Legation. These documents, however, 
add nothing to the facts already known, and evidently do not complete 
the series. 

The Austrian Correspondence, in reply to the French journals, en- 
deavours to prove that the prolongation of the occupation of the Danu- 
bian Principalities is legitimate, as the difficulties relative to the frontier 
settlement have not yet been overcome. It says that England, the Otto- 
man Porte, and Austria agree in the adjournment of the evacuation. 


A telegraphic despatch from Stockholm announces that the Diet was 
opened on Thursday, and that the speech from the Throne has produced 
great satisfaction— 

**It states that the situation of the finances, and that of the country, are 
flourishing. 
friendship with France, by means of the treaty of November, and that the 
union with Norway is consolidated, The liberty of worship and the free- 
dom of commerce are assured,” 

An Italian journal publishes an “ Edict of the Holy Office,” which 
bears the signature of ““F. R. Thomas Vincent Airaldi, Inquisitor- 
General,” and the countersign of “ Joseph Birarelli, Priest, Chancellor 
of the Sacred Office.” The Inquisitor-General commands all persons 
to inform within a month against all persons who are heretical, or who 
harbour heretics ; all Jews, Mahomedans, Pagans, and apostates ; all who 
practise necromancy, and from whose acts proof may be deduced to show 


that ‘ they are in open or secret league with the Devil, performing acts | 


of sorcery, of magic, or necromancy, offering to the abovenamed (sic) 
pie incense, or prayers for the discovery of treasures or other un- 

oly purposes, by invocations or promises of obedience, or by other prac- 
tices in which his name or others are invoked’; all who blaspheme ; 
all bigamists or attempted bigamists; all who impede the Holy Office, 
who satirize the Pope or the Cardinals, who possess irreligious books, 
who eat animal food on prohibited days; and who commit a varicty of 
other acts. All “ publishers, libraries, customs, hotel-keepers, shop- 
keepers, &c.”’ are to post copies of this edict in their establishments, to 
the end that it may be obeyed. 

Mr. William Miles, presiding over the annual dinner of the Evercreech 
Agricultural Society, on Thursday, stated with much emphasis the views 
which he as a member of “ an almost extinct party—the old Tory party” 
—takes of the Neapolitan intervention. 

“*T was not aware of it, but it was stated in a paper some three wecks ago, 
that the basis of the Conferences at Paris lays down the rule that no nation 
was at liberty to maintain a rule or misrule which might affect the interests 
of a neighbouring nation or the security of Europe. 
gone, up to the present time, on the —— of noninterference with the 
internal concerns of any nation, If this was the basis of the consultations 
at Paris, I say it is entirely opposed to the rule we have always adopted 
unanimously—the noninterference with the private concerns of any na- 
tion, and moreover that it might threaten the stability of any peace. For 
what we call misrule, other despotic nations may call rule; and who is 


It announces the reéstablishment of the ancient relations of | 


Now, we have always 


to be the arbiter between us? Why, at once it becomes apparent that it 
must be foree on the one side and force on the other; and therefore I think 
this a dangerous doctrine to maintain. My opinion is, to stick religiously 
to the principle which for years you have adopted—which was years ago laid 
down by Lord Castlereagh—that of noninterference with the regulations 
and laws of any foreign country. By so doing you will maintain peace; by 
doing otherwise, you know not when Europe may be convulsed by a general 
war. Iam for giving way to no power on earth: let our laws be respected, 
let our subjects be srpoeted—end so they shall be if ever I can say yea in 
such a matter—but do not, because a despotic king holds his subjects in 
thraldom, interfere with the internal government of his kingdom, and 
plunge us into war, While you do me the honour of maintaining me where 
you have placed me, the principle of noninterference I will maintain: but 
let our dignity be touched, let England be outraged, and then I will ery out, 
and shall be answered by almost every voice in this country—* Throw away 
the scabbard ; out with the sword, and at once at it.’”’ 

On Thursday also, Mr. Herbert Ingram was entertained by his con- 
stituents at Boston, and Sir William Williams by his admirers at 
Chelmsford. 

The working men of Preston have raised among themselves a good 
part of 17217. subscribed for the purpose of providing a free library and 
museum in the town. On Thursday, the Mayor presiding, the Bishop of 
Manchester and Sir J. Kaye Shuttleworth addressed a public meeting 
held in the Corn Exchange to further the same object. 





The Irish Privy Council assembled on Thursday ; when the Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Lord Chancellor, and the General Commanding the Forces 
in Ireland, were sworn Lords Justices, in the absence of the Earl of 
Carlisle. There were present upon the occasion the Recorder, Judge 
Ball, the Chicf Justice of the Common Pleas, Mr. Brewster, the Chief 
Secretary, and the Attorney-General. 

We regret to believe that there may be too much truth in a report, 
newly-revived, “that Dr. Hinds, Bishop of Norwich, had intimated to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury his desire to resign his see ; trusting to the 
liberality of Parliament to grant him any pension it may think desirable, 
and without making stipulation.” Dr, Hinds is one of those men—and 
they are not few though they are distinguished—who have united 
a spirit of genuine and unaffected piety with orthodoxy in doc- 
trine and liberal administration in the Church. He has identified 
himself, by an accomplished and graceful pen, with a band of 
leading men in the encyclopediacal literature for which the pre- 
sent day is conspicuous. And we have had occasion to observe 
the courageous enthusiasm, and the polished tact, with which he 
has aided some of the most important movements in the practical busi- 
ness of public life; giving most valuable help, especially, in bringing 
about the great and beneficial changes of late years in our Colonial 
policy. The newspaper report is, that *“ his Lordship has been se- 
riously ill for many months, and it has only been at intervals that he has 
been able to perform his episcopal duties.” 

Among the heroes of the war, few have excited greater sympathy and 
admiration than the youthful Captain Thompson. It was his fortune to 
escape the balls and bayonets of the enemy, and to dic of the sufferings 
induced by his exhausting fatigues, after he had returned in triumph to 
his home. His remains rest in the Brompton Cemetery, but his name 
is written deeply on the Karadagh and the history of the siege of Kars, 
Young, adventurous, of great promise as a soldier, cheerful and devoted 
in the execution of the stern duties of his profession, beloved by his 
friends, it would scarcely be consistent with our English character to re- 
frain from according some conspicuous recognition to his merits, And it 
will not be so. We are glad to see that a committee, comprising the 
names of some of the most respected soldiers and gentlemen in the land, 
has been formed to collect subscriptions for the purpose of paying some 
tribute to the memory of Captain Thompson. It is proposed that a por- 
tion of the fund to be collected should be applied to the purchase of 
| “regimental steps which would eventually place a younger brother al- 
ready in the Army in that rank which was awarded to Captain Thomp- 
son for the services and sufferings which led to his untimely end.” But 
we trust some portion of the fund will be applied to the erection of a 
memorial that will speak to the eye, and that thus the future as well as the 
present generation may honour a noble memory. 

The following bankers have kindly consented to receive subscriptions 
—Messrs. Herries and Farquhar, St. James’s Street; Messrs, Childs, 
| Temple Bar; Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., Lombard Street ; Messrs, 
Ommanney and Co., Charing Cross; Messrs. Miles, Saville, and Miles, 
Bristol ; Messrs. Heywoods, Liverpool and Manchester; and Messrs, F. 
R. Raikes and Co., Hull. 





The inquest on the bodies of the persons killed in the Surrey Musie-Hall 
terminated yesterday in a verdict of ** Accidental death.” The evidence 
taken by the Coroner was of a conflicting kind. Several witnesses stated 
that there was no alarm of “ fire’? ; but the testimony of Mr. Superin- 
tendent Lund and others leaves no doubt that this cry was raised, Two 
members Sof Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation believe that the alarm was pre- 
| concerted, either by enemies of Mr. Spurgeon or by thieves ; but Mr. Lund, 
who thinks it was preconcerted, says it could not have been done by thieves, 
as on this occasion they were shut out. Seeing the hall tolerably full, he 
ordered the gates to be closed on his own responsibility. Besides, nothin 
was stolen. The swell-mobsman goes into a large assembly “ with the tai 
of the crowd.”” Mr. Lund said he was prosecuting inquiries into the cause 
of the alarm. Thomas Fullager, house-decorator, made a statement that 
if true throws a light on the cause. He deposed, that he was within the 
entrance-hall about ten minutes before the service, and there heard two 
men whispering to each other, They separated, and one went out, while 
the other advanced further into the hall, but soon went out also, After the 
accident, he saw two men near the pulpit, but he could not say whether they 
were the same men, one of whom he heard say to the other, * Jack played 
his cards well, aud has won his bottle of brandy ; but I wish he had put the 
gas out.”” 
~ The Jury, leaving out of consideration the cause of the panic, dealt with 
its fatal issues, and pointed out a defect in the construction of the staireases. 
“* The Jury in each ease find a verdict of accidental death, which occurred 
on the staircase of the North-west tower. It is, however, the opinion of 
the Jury, that although the staircases of the Surrey Music-Hall are suffi- 
ciently strong for the purposes for which they are intended, their construe- 
tion is not of a character to render them safe, more especially when a large 
number of persons are anxious to leave the galleries in haste. The treads 
of the staircases are much too narrow near the hand-rail, and the descent 
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too steep; and the Jury therefore trust that the directors will give their 
immediate attention to the subject.” 

In explanation of this verdict, it may be stated that “‘ the four staircases 
at each corner wind up in a spiral form to the top of the edifice, and afford 
the means of access to each of the three galleries, which rise one above the 
other. There is an average breadth of stair of nearly six feet all the way 
up ;- each step has a rise of seven inches, and at the side next the wall aver- 
ages in breadth from twelve to thirteen inches, but tapers by necessity to- 
wards the balustrade until it is about six inches. With the steps so narrow 
at one part, a person running rapidly down them incurs great risk of falling.” 
In other respects the building issecure. There are more outlets than in any 
other of equal size; no fireplaces ; and there can be no explosion of gas, be- 
cansé the building is lighted from the top and there is a large ventilator 
above it. 

The morning journals announce that Mr. Clarkson the barrister died 
yesterday, at Brighton. He had for some weeks suffered from carbuncle in 
the neck; an operation was performed, from the effects of which he did not 
recover. Mr. Clarkson was sixty-three years of age. 


The Postmaster-General, finding that ‘* much confusion is created by let- 
ters marked ‘ registered’ being deposited in the letterboxes instead of being 
given in at the windows of the post-oflice, and proper receipts obtained,” 





liable to a re 
age; and that the amount of this fee, or such portion of it as may not have 
been pre-paid, will be charged to the person to whom the letters are ad- 
dressed.” This has been done to check a practice which * operates prejudi- 
cially to the well-working of the system of registration, which now secures 
the safe transmission of about a million of letters annually.” 





In the same notification, the Postmaster-General again calls ‘ the at- | 


tention of the public to the very baneful practice, which is still most exten- 
sively resorted to, of sending valuable letters by the post without having 
them registered ; and he would urge that it is a moral duty to refrain from 
subjecting the officers of the post-oftice to unnecessary temptatian.”’ 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancre, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Signs of returning confidence have been apparent this week in the Eng- 
lish Stock Market, owing principally to a cessation of the withdrawals of 
gold from this country: there have been also better average accounts of the 
position of the Bank of France. An improvement is believed to have been 
exhibited at the branches ; and the large contract recently made fer gold, and 
the efforts which the Bank and the Government are stated to be exercising 
upon money-dealers in Europe to prevent as far as possible a drain of silver in 
*aris, have lessened anxiety for the future ; and the Bourse has shown greater 
steadiness. Our Funds have been supported through the continued invest- 
ments of the public: the pressure for money on the Stock Exchange has 
been consequently diminished, and atforded timely assistance on Wednesday, 
when the heavy advances by the Bank on English Stocks and Gua- 
ranteed Turkish, which had been in course of repayment for several 
days, were finally discharged, As the demand for money out of doors 
is still active, the future course of the Funds will greatly depend upon 
the support given by the public; as the Bank will doubtless abide by 









their late decision in withholding loans on Government Securities 
with the exception of Exchequer Bills. Yesterday, Consols stood 
about | higher than last week, and closed at 92} 3. Several operators for 
the fall have bought back their accounts. ‘Today they have been 4 lower; 


The market has been com- 


they leave off at 924, and 923 for the Account. 
Exchequer 


aratively quiet. Bank and India Stocks have not altered, 
ills 1s. better. 

Advices from Constantinople mention that the plans for the formation of 
a National Bank were to be sent in by the 11th instant. ‘The loan, the 
raising of which was to form part of the conditions, is to be for 8,000,000/., 
instead of 5,000,000/., originally proposed. 

Specie has arrived from New York amounting to 237,000/.: a great por- 
tion of this is for the Bank of France. The shipments of specie to India by 
the Indus amounted to 502,091/.; of which 493,111/. was silver. 

The Alliance Bank, in conformity with French law, have published a 
statement of their proceedings from the opening on the 7th April to the 30th 
August. The transactions have amounted to 1,272,590/. ; after deducting 
1336/. for current expenses, the profits were 7445/., or at the rate of 17 per 
cent per annum on the paid-up capital of 100,000/. The preliminary ex- 
penses were only 934/. 

The improvement in Consols has caused more activity in Foreign Stocks. 
The principal rise, amounting to 4 per cent, has been in Buenos Ayres. 
Turkish Six per Cents, Chilian, Peruvian, Sardinian, and Venezuela, are 1 
better, Turkish Four per Cents ?, Spanish } better. Dutch Two-and-a- 
half per Cents, and Swedish, have fallen 1. 

Railways have been very buoyant. 
chiefly dealt in, and a considerable advance has taken place, Although the 
highest prices have not been in all cases maintained, the following improve- 
ment is still shown 
wick, 2/. 10s.; London and South-Western, 3/.; London and North- 
Western, North-Eastern—York, and South-Eastern, 2/., East Lancashire, 
and London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1/,; Great Western, 15s. ; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 10s. There has been a moderate rise in French Shares, 
which did not last; in some instances they now bear the quotations of last 
week, Western and North-Western of France is 10s., and Eastern of 
France, and Paris and Lyons, 5s. lower. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOcR. 

The English Market is quiet this morning, but there is rather a firmer 
tone; Consols for Money are 92} 3, and for Account 923 3. Exchequer 
Bills 35 premium. The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a 
decrease of 379,585/. There is no movement in Foreign Stocks. In Rail- 
ways there is very little doing, and prices have not varied—London and 
North-Western, 1023; Midland, 774; North-Eastern—Berwick, 794; 
Ditto Extension, 172; Ditto York, 56}. 

Sarcurpay, One o’CLock. 

The English Funds have been 4 lower since the morning, but the closing 
prices show very little difference ; Consols for Money are 924 2, and for Ac- 
count 922. Exchequer Bills, 24 premium. Exchequer Bonds 1858, 984. 
In Foreign Stocks no change has occurred. Spanish Certiticates have been 
done at 53, Peruvian Dollar Bonds 59. 

Railways have been inactive, and without any fluctuations—Bristol and 
Exeter, 93; Caledonian, 543; Great Northern, 92}; Great Western, 644 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 944; London and North-Western, 102%; London 
and South-Western, 104} ; Manchester, Shetlield, and Lincolnshire, 333 ; 
Midland, 77}; North 
Extension, 18}; Ditto G. N. Purchase, 34 dis.; Ditto York, 56; 
Eastern of France, 344; Geelong and Melbourne Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 
23}; Great Western of Canada, 23]; Paris and Lyons, 493. Mine—Cobre 
Copper, 54. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 98} ; New South Wales, 46} ; 
Union of London, 27 ; Western Bank of London, 43}. Miscellaneous—Canada 
Government 6 per Cent January and July, 112}; General Screw Steam 


The leading descriptions have been | 


British, 373; North-Eastern—Berwick, 80; Ditto | 
a 


| ject of which is the formation of public baths anc 





Shipping Company, 12}; London General Omnibus Company, 3}; Pee} 
River Land and Mineral, 23. enivc, 





3 per Cent Consols ....... cee 924 § Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 63 5 
Ditto for Account .........6+ 92 | Ditto 4 per Cents ........ -- 96 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ . ; Mexican 3 per Cents 21} 3 
New 3 per Cents ............ 91g 24 | Peruvian 4! per Cents 757° 
Long Annuities ............. 27 Ditto 3 per Cents ........ . 846 
Bank Stock ........ccccccove 212 14 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853, 43 5 
Exchequer Bills,........... 25 pm Russian 5 per Cents......... 106 8 
ON eae 225 30 Ditto 44 per Cents........... 95 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents........ 86 9 Spanish 3 per Cents ........, 41) 2) 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... - 99 Ol Ditto Deferred ............. 243 
Belgian 4) per Cents..... eee. 968 Sardinian 5 per Cents ......, &8 6Q 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 103 5 Swedish 4 per Cents .... £47 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 102 4 Turkish 6 per Cents ...... 89) 90 
Danish 3 per Cents ......... 83 5 Litto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. 994 100 


An intimation has been given to Mr. Cuthbert, the chairman of a com- 
mittee of proprietors, that Mr. Baylis has no longer any connexion with the 
Unity Bank except as a shareholder. 

The British Colonial Bank and Loan Company, at a meeting on Wednes- 
day, passed resolutions authorizing the Directors to made alterations in the 
deed and to adopt other measures for facilitating a dissolution, 


The ‘ National Guaranteed Manure Company,” with a capital of 


notifies, that “on aud from the lst November next, all such letters will be | 100,000/., propose to supply agriculturists with manures guaranteed to con- 


istration-fee of 1s. in addition to the proper amount of post- | 


tain a specitic percentage of the various fertilizers required. It is intended 
to purchase, with shares, two manure companies now in operation, one in 
London and the other in the North of a ay 

A company has been formed to convert Hungerford Hall into a dining 
establishment. The apartment is to be fitted up as ‘* an ancient hall of chi- 
valry.”’ Capital 25,0007. 

A new company is announced in Paris with a —— of 240,000/., the ob- 

i washing establishments, 

It proposes to establish branches in most of the chief towns of France. The 
first issue of capital is to amount to 40,000/., in shares of 4/. cach. The 
formation of institutions of this character is encouraged by a recent law, 
which authorizes the Government to grant a subvention to the extent of 
one-third of the total expenses attending their original establishment, in 
addition to a further grant of 15 per cent from the local authorities. 

CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
October 24, including season-ticket-holders, 17,805. 
Che Ohratres. 

Mademoiselle Piccolomini—who almost ever since the end of the Lon- 
don opera season has been making the tour of the Three Kingdoms, 
playing her round of parts and singing at numberless concerts—reap- 
peared at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday night; Mr. Lumley 
having got up two performances on her account as she passes through 
London for Paris, She performed Norina in Don Pasqgrele; and sang, 
in character, an air from La Figlia del Reggimento. La Treviata is re- 
served for her last appearance, this evening. There was an immense 
house on Thursday; and there will be a greater, if possible, to- 
night, as not a single box or stall is to be had. The fair prima donna 
has been well employed during the autumn. Instead of taking repose, 
she has been practising her art laboriously, and keeping her vocal powers 
in constant exercise. If her opera performances were confined to a nar- 
row round, her concert-singing took a wide range and embraced a large 
selection of classical music. Her activity seems to have done her good. 
She looks more robust—or rather less fragile—than formerly, and seems 
glowing with health and spirits. Her voice has gained in strength and 
firmness, and there is a decided improvement in the aplomb and finish of 
her execution. To the principal air in Dow Pasquale, * So anche la 
virti: magica ”’—in itself sufficiently trivial—she gave a fresh colouring 
by some new and graceful embellishments and turns of the melody; and 
she sang the fine air in La Figlia—Maria’s tender farewell to her be- 
loved regiment—with charming expression. Piccolomini is evidently 
making progress as an artist; and, by the time she returns to the Hay- 
market boards, she will probably be able to take a much higher flight 
than she has yet done, 





By his performance of Rover, in Wild Oats, which was revived at the 
Haymarket on Monday last, Mr. Murdoch, the American comedian, has 


| somewhat disappointed those who witnessed his débat in The Jiconstant. 


| That he would display that mercurial vivacity which has been usually 


Great Northern, Midland, and North-Eastern—Ber- | 


associated with the part, was scarcely expected, for his mirth las ever 
been somewhat hard in its expression; but an exhibition of force in the 
latter part of the play was naturally to be anticipated, and this did not 
come, The concluding scenes of Farquhar’s comedy were claborated 
with a great deal of care ; but similar attention had not Lecn paid to 
Wild Oats. Perhaps Mr. Murdoch did not think O’ Keefe worth so much 
trouble as Farquhar. 

The promised Dred, founded on Mrs, Stowe’s novel, has at length 
been produced at the Surrey Theatre. By rendering the hero of the 
swamp less scriptural and more pugnacious, and by making ‘Tom Gordon 
manifest his brutality in a more visible manner than is set down in the 
book, the author has converted the story into a dramatic possibility ; but 
the piece nevertheless has the fault of its class, that it is scarcely intel- 
ligible to those who have not read the novel. However, the good and 
evil principles are well represented by Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd, 
and the scenery is more than ordinarily picturesque; so that while the 
popularity of the book endures, it may perhaps be reflected by the 
theatre, 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

A new drama entitled L’ Arocat des Pavvres has recently been pro- 
duced at the Gaité. The scene is laid in London during the protector- 
ship of Cromwell; and the principal personage (played by M. Mélingue) 
is a barrister, broad in his views of charity, and strict in his notions of 
justice, who pleads the cause of his rival in love, and not only obtains 
his acquittal, but is arrested for the theft which the unworthy clicnt has 
committed! Of course, the author, M. Paul Meurice, extricates him in 
the end from this dilemma, and rewards him with the object of his love. 

The progress of the theatrical season is shown by the official state- 
ments of the total receipts at the places of public amusement during the 
last two months. August shows only 618,778f. 65c.; while September 
boasts of 1,123,701f. 25c. This advance is in the face of a decline in the 
items of miscellaneous “ sights.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL CONFESSIONS. 

“ The present Parliament is drawing towards an end; and it is possible 
that a general election may take place even sooner than its natural 
termination.”"-—Mr. 8S. Laing’s Address to his Wick Constituents, 

Ivst before the Cabinet is about to hold a systematic series of 
meetings for the better preparation of Government measures 
for next session, the Quarterly Review, as the principal or- 
gan of the Conservative party, sums up a discussion which has 
been long going forward respecting the breaking-up of parties and 
« the declining efficiency of Parliament.” The principal care of 
the writer, however, is to account for the declining ion of 
the Opposition. He passes in review the Administrations of Lord 
Grey, of Lord Melbourne, and more fully ef Lord John Russell, 
Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston. Peel is touched upon ; Lord 
Aberdeen is omitted; and nothing is said upon the finance of the 
later Administrations. The principal object is to show, that un- 
der these different Ministers, for different causes, Parliament has 
latterly produced few measures of importance or advantage. 
Lord Grey, who carried the master measure of modern Parlia- 
ments, also effected many other changes of importance. Lord 
Melbourne’s Cabinet, which immediately followed, passed statutes 
to regulate the machinery of Municipal Corporations, Chureh- 
administration, Registration of Marriages, Irish Poor-law, and 
Penny Postage: but here he appears to have exhausted the pro- 
ductive powers of the Whig party. Lord John Russell, who 
was so successful as a leader of the House of Commons un- 
der Lord Melbourne, and who assisted in the carrying of all 
those measures, held office as Prime Minister and as leader 
under Lord Aberdeen for about an equal period, and was 
the head of a Cabinet whose administration was almost barren 
in measures. The Conservative writer in a periodical which 
once battled for the Corn-laws is obliged to touch very gently upon 
Peel’s administration ; and therefore he cannot give one reason, 
which we may supply, for the declining efficiency of Parliament 
under Cabinet leading. Sir Robert Peel, who entered life with 
the Conservative party, became the great instrument for carry- 
ing that reform which his mind was best able to apprehend—the 
reform of our commercial system. In doing so, he transferred 
party conflict from the political to the economical or mercantile 
ground, and introduced a period of Parliamentary life which 
broke up the old divisions, and at the same time threw the mem- 
bers of party out of practice in the exercise of old political wea- 
yons. The Russell Administration of the Whigs, to keep out the 
Tories, wearied out the public patience; until, in March 1852, 
Lord Derby was sent for. But he accepted office avowedly as the 
head of a minority, and his Government was necessarily limited 
to such measures as the Liberal majority would abstain from ex- 
tinguishing with a veto. The Quarterly Review boasts of the 
Chancery reforms begun by his Administration ; but surely Lord 
Chancellor St. Leonards only took up reforms prepared by others 
beforehand. The best results of Lord Derby’s Ministry on suf- 
ferance were, to prove the capacity of Sir John Pakington and a 
few other Conservative gentlemen for practical administration, 
and the impossibility of restoring old Toryism, or of establishing 
some Asian mystery under Mr, Disraeli. The sessions from 1853 
have been progressively less and less productive, until the last 
was distinguished by a series of small successes and gigantic 
failures, The Quarterly describes measure after measure which 
Lord Palmerston’s Government brought in with a sound of the 
trumpet and then allowed either House of Parliament to tear 
in pieces. They joined partnership with Sir William Clay to 
share his defeat ; én licensed Mr. Lowe, to bury him in a Select 
Committee ; they coquetted with Lord John Russell, to see Dis- 
senters enlist under the banners of Mr, Henley, the Peclites 
joining in that wonderful combination; and they half-deserted 
Lord John, without avoiding his fate in the division. But Lord 
Palmerston defeated Parliament by truckling to it, and surprised 
it into submissions which it had never made before. The ae 
who trampled on his attempt to introduce Life Peerages without 
consulting Parliament, consented to his Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill, which created Life Peerages by statute and cramped the 
Royal prerogative. And the Commons consented to pass through 
all its stages in four or five days the Bishops’ Resignation Bill, 
fundamentally altering the tenure of the highest offices of the 
Church. The Quarter/y shows that Lord Clarendon did in the 
Foreign Parliament of the Paris Conference much the same that 
Lord Palmerston did in the British Parliament; alarming friends 
and foes by the magnitude of his pretensions, yet surrendering 
the traditional policy of the country with respect to neutrals in 
war-time, and signing a protocol which embodied a censure on 
the Belgian newspapers, after he had protested against handling 
that subject. 

The case of the Quarterly Review seems to be this,—the Go- 
vernment has become so contemptible that the Opposition has 
nothing to work upon, and party 1s completely broken up. To us 
the review tells something more. In ees days of a certain in- 
dustrious indolence, it has become the custom of public men to 
organize business as much as possible in routine, and every mat- 
ter is as far as it can be “ left to the department.” The same 
principle has been to a great extent introduced into the relations 
of Government with Parliament. Government is left to do what 
it likes in its own sphere; Parliament acquiescing. Parliament 
also claims to do wt 











1at it likes in its own two Chambers—to have | 
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| its way, bills or no bills; and Government yields, 
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It does not 
punish the obstructiveness by resigning. This forbearance on the 
part of Government appears completely to have disarmed the Re- 





| presentative Chamber of the only weapons which in modern days 


it can exercise. Impeachments are out of fashion; and if Minis- 
ters will submit to be bullied without resigning, what serew can 
Parliament put upon them? On the other hand, if Ministers ar: 
allowed to do what they please without incurring the responsi- 
bility of precipitating a Government resignation, how ean the, 
complain? It is true that Lord Palmerston is pledged to g 

through the forms proper to a constitutional Minister, and that s 

far he differs from his colleagues of the French, the Austrian, o 

the Prussian Government—his colleagues, we mean, in the genc 

ral administration of European affairs, Evidently he regard 

Parliament as an obstruction which his foreign compeers have no 
to encounter; but, with wonderful courage, tact, and temper, h 

has shown that even that formidable obstruction may be manage: 
without much difliculty ; while the inconvenience is compensate: 
by the very remarkable convenience, that the same Parliament i 

a magnificent machine for raising a command of money which n> 
foreign minister can in any degree attain, Neither Gortschakoft 
Manteuftel, Buol, nor Walewski, can command such a purse a 

Lord Palmerston finds absolutely inexhaustible, for he never ha 

yet reached the bottom of it. 

One of Lord Palmerston’s schemes is announced this week, wit 
more detail than before, by an accredited organ of the offices. 
It was stated months since, in a paragraph which went th 
round of the journals, that ‘* Lord Palmerston had issued a cirex- 
lar to the Parliamentary heads of each department, requestin 
them to supply him in the month of November with the partieu 
lars of all the legislative measures which they are desirous « 
being introduced into Parliament.” As the Quarterly Revie 
remarks, this announcement is a retrospective confession of non- 
intercourse between the heads of departments, and the Observe 
now admits that a ‘thorough reform in this respeet was abs: 
lutely necessary. Perhaps, if the annals of past Administratio 
were inspected it would be found that the Parliamentary heads « 
departments under previous Ministers had consulted together ; « 
we might not have carried such measures as Municipal Reforn 
Parliamentary Reform, Customs Reform, Poor-law Reform, Post 
age Reform, Ecclesiastical Reform. But yet it is admitted on au- 
thority, that during the present Administration this intereour 
of departments has been suspended. Each head of a departmer 
has been permitted, or has been doomed—we may use eith: 
phrase—to go ‘“‘on his own hook.” If he could get his way oi, 
of the Commons, he would be tolerated by his own colleagues ; 
he could not get his way out of the Commons, his colleagu:s 
would cut him, as they eut Mr. Lowe and his Shipping Du 
This, with the crossing of divisions in the House of Commons, hes 
led to no little “ confusion ’—to a scandalous defeat of Minist« 
in their boasted measures ; and Lord Palmerston saw the neee:- 
sity of ‘‘a thorough reform in this respect.” What, then, is te 
remedy *—A new consultative body, unknown to the constitution ; 
a species of supplemental Cabinet to debate measures or caleuls te 
chances of defeat before their introduction into Parliament; on 
imperium ex imperio. 

Perceiving the evils of the position, the Quarterly Reviéow 
will not jump to the conclusion that it rests with any leading 
politicians in Parliament to abate the nuisance by any act of their 
volition.” The great Tory organ professes uncommon respect for 
independent men; it “ will not attempt to point out how the 
existing confusion can be cleared,” or ‘* the motley mobs ” of the 
Commons reduced to something resembling “the old costumed 
and regimental character of its accustomed organization.” The 
constituencies, at all events, continue to be divided as of old into 
** Conservative ” and * Liberal.” Publie opinion at large objects 


Zz 


to organie changes, but demands good administration, “ Th 
electioncering gear continues to be much in the old work’ ng 


order,” with its clubs at top and attorneys at bottom, And, ecm- 
paring the state of things at home with the state of things abroad, 
upon the whole we find that the British are a free people, strikingly 
prosperous ; so God save the Queen! In other words, the Quar- 
terly proclaims that the millennium has come, and that we must 
bear the visitation with as much fortitude as we ean, for it is not 
so bad as we might expect. 

As an absentee Member for the Wick Burghs, Mr. Laing has 
delivered an optimist view of public affairs much in the sime 
spirit. Mr, Laing, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Lord John 
Russell, with here and there a stray independent Member who 
happens to have some practical acquaintance with the state of 
opinion in Europe, have, he says, ‘* advocated those prineipk s of 
peace and nonintervention which are now embodied in treaties and 
assumed as axioms.”’ There are some practical reforms in ad- 
ministration, finance, and criminal jurisdiction, which Mr, 1 ting 
will tolerate; but, ‘with well-« onsidered estimates, sen ible 
budgets, and a discreet administration of state patronage,” he 
thinks we may keep a wide field of enterprise *‘ for the next five 
or six years.” He also recognizes in the actual state of things the 
millennium of 1851 realized: but it is a glass-house millennium, 
and, foreseeing a chance that stones may be thrown at it, he pre- 
pares for the storm afterwards ; a new theory of millennial epochs, 

Another organ, which speaks as it were from the library of 
politics, is by no means reconcil d to the mercantile millennium ; 
nor is it content with the administration of clubs and attorneys 
which contents the Quarter/y. On the contrary, it calls to mind, 
that if these worthless Parliaments are elected, the constituencics 
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are responsible ; and that if the ten-pound constituencies create 
contemptible Houses of Commons, the indignant British re 
will demand the one measure—‘‘a sweeping Reform Bill.” 
With that exception, there is not in all the mass of print in all 
the organs any suggestion for a course to a safe haven, or for an 
anchoring-ground. The politicians who survey the tield of the 
future are content with a prospect of confusion; they also seem 
content ‘to leave it to the departments.” Undoubtedly, the 
Ministry that created the colony of Ruatan on foreign ground, 
and then conceded a British colony without consulting Parlia- 
ment, has carried that principle of non-consultation to ultra per- 
fection. Probably ‘the departments” suppose that they are to 
be left in peace b Parliament, because in Parliament they are 
prepared to let ‘the interests” have their own way. 

“ Parties””—that is, the old parties—certainly appear to have 
come to the end of their resources. They have nothing to propose, 





and they content themselves with assuming that the country | 


wants nothing. It is a good theory for those whose shop is ay ; 
a fine solace for Members of the present House of Commons who 
have done so little, and who are looking to the day when they 
will have to balance accounts with their principals. Perhaps, 
however, we shall look a little closer into the validity of this con- 
solatory theory, that we have arrived at the perfect stage of 

litical existence, in which nothing remains to be done, nothing 
ls wanted, except “‘ estimates.” 





ARMY REFORM FROM ABOVE. 

Ir is not in the dismissal of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest and Cornet 
Birt that we see the best promise for a reform in the morals of the 
mess-room, but in the well-timed warning of the Commander-in- 
chief, that officers in the Army will henceforth have to depend 
for advancement upon the oat and efficiency with which they 
discharge their duties in the several ranks. It was not the first 
time that Lord Ernest had figured in unbecoming scenes ; and his 
dismissal from the Army might be construed into punishment for 
carrying a peculiar kind of licence to excess. If he had stopped 
short of behaviour for which a Police Magistrate would send a 
common man to the treadmill, he might still have been free to 
exercise his wit and protect mess-room morals as a Provost- 
Marshal Lynch. 

The thing wanted is, not to keep Ernest Vanes in order, or even 
to turn them out individually when they go to excess, but to 
check the admission of such men—to eliminate, as much as pos- 
sible, the Vane element from the Army. Its continued existence 








there has been caused, we believe, principally by the plan of se- 
lecting officers, and next by the systematic licence accorded to | 


incompetence and idleness. The qualifications on which oflicers 
have been admitted and advanced have been especially three,— 
the power to lodge a sum of money with Government, high con- 
nexions, and “savoir vivre.” We do not lose sight of the hard 


service at out-stations, or the slow routine by which officers could | 
rise in ‘the Line” and in the inferior branches of the service ; | 


but the three qualifications sent lucky young men “ over the 
heads” of those humbler and pitied classes. ‘The power to deposit 
money is called “ purchasing ” a commission: but since the com- 
mission can always be returned at par, it really amounts to nothing 
more than depositing a sum of money with Government, and dab- 
bling in a certain kind of military stock ; commissions and pro- 
motions being given by preference to the ‘‘ warmest” stockjob- 
bers. Good connexions and savoir vivre are almost as necessary 
for admission to any ‘‘ crack” regiment. We have heard it re- 
marked, as a proof that the system of promotion from the 
ranks was a failure, that an officer who thus attained his com- 
mission was quite at sea in the company of his compa- 
nions: he did not know the subjects on which they were 
conversing, nor understand the use of a single article at the dinner- 
table. Of course, if the officers were given to converse on military 
subjects, the parvenu would have had something to say. But 
they cmmennl upon subjects not within the view of a man who 
was only a soldier ; and so he was disqualified for the command of 
soldiers, because he had not been accustomed perhaps to the use 


of a table-napkin, or, like a country clergyman, thought it neces- | 


sary to ask his neighbour to take wine with him. As this is the 
principle upon which promotion from the ranks is condemned, we 
may understand the principle upon which promotion by purchase 
is advocated. But men will be less cecil to purchase that kind 
of stock, if, besides paying the price at the quotation, they will 
be expected to be working soldiers; so that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s new rule promises to relieve the Army of indifferent 
members, by disgusting them with it in limine. 

If purchasers offer less freely, commissions will only be the 
more open to those who win them by merit; and the broader way 
will be opened for a better class. Men of the Vane and Birt 
stamp are not likely to give the tone to the society in which they 
live, if there be a few really superior men sprinkled among them ; 


ARCHDEACON DENISON’S CASE. 
By the appeal against the judgment in this case, the question 
raised at the trial has been taken out of the hands of the Primate 
and referred to the Privy Council. The manner of the appeal is 
peculiar, and scarcely consistent with plain reason. A question 
of doctrine is transferred from the ecclesiastical head of the 
Church to the highest temporal tribunal. It is true that the 
mundane part of our ecclesiastical establishment is necessarily 
based upon temporal guarantees, and is defined, like any other 
institution of this country, by common law or by statute. The 
statute-book dictates the particular documents which are to be 
regarded as the institutes of the Church, and specifically points to 
the Thirty-nine Articles as the test of orthodoxy. It is true that 
the latest pleadings have placed the 29th Article in an exceptional 
state, since it is not included in the act of the 13th of Elizabeth, 
under which Archdeacon Denison is prosecuted. This is a pure 
technicality, which rather increases the unreasonable aspect of 


| the whole affair, but does not materially alter the question. The 


28th Article, upon which also he was prosecuted, is admitted to 
be governed by the statute. Since the Archdeacon exercises his 
authority by virtue of the law of the land, an appeal properly lay 
to the same law when he was supposed to have departed from the 
standards of the Church; and he was challenged to prove his 
submission to the fundamental Articles. So far good. 

But the Archdeacon submits ; he signifies his willingness to sign 
the whole of the Thirty-nine Articles ‘ex animo”: and to that 
extent, unquestionably, he attests his orthodoxy and his qualitica- 
tion to hold high office in the Church. It has been found, how- 
ever, that in his preaching, his interpretation of the two Articles 
in question diverges from other interpretations, and especially 
from that to which the Reverend J. Ditcher and the members of 
the Evangelical party adhere. The question referred to the Privy 
Council therefore is, not whether Archdeacon Denison subscribes 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, but whether he correctly interprets 
the doctrine which they involve—whether Denison or Ditcher 
is right upon a much-disputed question in pure theology. Is the 
Privy Council a fitter tribunal to decide that point than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ? 

But since the Church of England does not admit the final au- 
thority of any one man, we are to suppose that the Archbishop 
cannot answer that question without the aid of some council re- 
presenting the body of the Church. The residuary question, 
then, appears one proper to be referred by the supreme temporal 
tribunal to the supreme council of the Church. Where is that 
tribunal? Are we to find it in Convocation ‘—Certainly not, in 
its modern contracted and ineflicient state. If we have not any 
better or more competent authority than Convocation, we must con- 
fess that we are without a tribunal to decide sufliciently upon the 
question which remains in the case of Ditcher against Denison ; 
unless we fall back upon the usual resource and refer the ques- 
tion to a Select Committee of Parliament! 

If so, do we not raise another question, much larger and 
more important,—namely, the whole question of disorder in the 
Church and of the final jurisdiction for restoring order? It may 
be that the time has not come for settling or even investigating 
that larger question; and again, if so, as little has the time ar- 
rived for expelling a Denison from the Church because his inter- 
pretation of articles of faith, which he is as ready to subscribe as 
Ditcher is, constitutes one among the many interpretations which 
diversify the teaching in the Established pulpits. The case 
is governed by the great previous question—where is the com- 
petent and final jurisdiction ? 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF WORKS. 
No maxim is more indiscriminately used in this country than 
that you should not complain of an evil until you can point out a 
remedy—should not object to something bad until you can point 
out a substitute. It might almost be said, pushing the maxim to 
its extreme conclusion, that you should not persuade a young 
man from evil acquaintances until you had provided him with 
worthy friends. Yet, this maxim notwithstanding, there is a 
fashion at the present day of running down the Metropolitan 
Board of Works without at all suggesting the remedy or providing 
the substitute. The division of employments has led to a profes- 
sion of writing, in which the writers are separated from the prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subjects which they write about. The 


| consequence is, that there is an incessant watch for ‘‘ subjects,” 


men with sharp understandings, moral courage, and physical | 


pluck—in a word, soldicrly men, “ officers and gentlemen.” The 


new circular promises, therefore, to initiate ulterior reforms, | 


which will perhaps be not the less acceptable for being gradual— 
that is, if the Duke be permitted to carry his circular into exe- 
cution. 


avowed Army Reformer, is likely to insure the prosecution of his 
ideas ; since it will call out the many able men in the Army who 
have already thirsted for improvement, and will be cager to give | 


him support. 





But the very fact that the Commander-in-chief is an | 





upon which smart phrases may be turned without much regard to 
the business to be conducted in reference to that subject. On the 
other hand, in creating the Board of Works, Government seems 
to have been almost actuated by the desire of finding a subject 
for newspaper-writers, without any reality or any practical busi- 
ness underlying the pasteboard “ department.” ‘This looks like 
a libel or a caricature, yet we believe it is in brief the very his- 
tory of the Board of Works. During the discussion upon the re- 
form of the City Corporation, there were frequent suggestions of 
combining the whole metropolis into one aggregate, with local 
incorporations of the several districts which compose it. Accord- 
ing to the theory of all administration, a federal municipality was 
exactly the kind of organization that would have been dictated 
by the circumstances of this huge town, with separate interests 
for the local business, but collective interests essentially binding 
the whole together. Marylebone and Stepney could have locally 
but few things in common; yet both of them depend upon the 
highways that permeate the labyrinth of houses, upon the 
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entrance of the rail into London, the great road of the 
river, and any general system of drainage which shall carry 
the refuse beyond the precincts of the town. But the incor- 
oration of the whole metropolis would have constituted a mu- 
nicipality which was viewed with jealousy by those who rejoice 
in being ‘‘ Members of Parliament, and who would dislike a ri- 
val for that degenerate assembly, the more formidable since the 
juvenile vigour of the one might contrast with the decadence of 
the other. The demand for a general incorporation of the metro- 
volis was met by a semblance of fulfilment. Thus the Board of 
Works was created, with powers to debate upon subterranean 
drainage, but no powers to act. In other words, the Board was 
created specially to furnish | “subjects” for those who were in 
love with popular institutions—subjects which might perhaps 
tend to cure that prejudice in favour of repsesentative adminis- 
tration. And so it has come about. The Commissioners of 
Sewers were promoted to be “ the Board of Works”; they debate, 
they move, they carry, and their labours are crowned by the 
Minister of Public Works—the Board proposes and the Minister 
disposes. Being thus restricted to palavering, the Board dis- 
ports itself in that region, and legitimately earns its nickname— 
‘‘ the Board of Words.” 

It was said that a municipality for the entire metropolis could 
not be created in a hurry ; but that if it were to begin in this 
humble guise, with some specific business before it, it would lay 
the foundation of a future municipality, and would win the con- 
fidence of the public in anticipation of the further duties that 
might be intrusted to it. In order to that experimental and em- 
bryonic “commencement of the municipality, however, it would 
have been necessary, while limiting the duties of the Board to 
consultation and administration upon a particular part of business, 
still to let it act. A Board which can debate but cannot execute is 
not the commencement of a municipality, but a counterfeit to 
stop a popular demand—the more effectual if it can have the 
appearance of proving that compliance with the demand has led 
to a ridiculous result. 

Under the pretence, therefore, of an organization for the me- 
tropolis, at least in one department—the subterranean depart- 
ment—we have a practical anarchy. The real state of things is, 
that we have at the top a Minister who busies himself about the 
more important designs; we have next a “Board of Works,” 
able to hinder a practical conclusion by its unlimited licence for 
debate without result; and we have subordinate officers doing 
what they will, without any formal control. No man can go the 


round of the metropolis even to the extent of four or five miles off 


on any side, without perceiving the absence of a complete design 
in the development of a town whose greatest defects are now 
known to have originated in the want of a ruling design from the 
first. There is something worse than a want of original design. 
Local works are executed in a manner that tends to impede or de- 
feat the whole system. The inhabitants of the metropolis are put 
to expenses which are unjust and dishonest, and which are of a 
character to disgust them with the whole improvement. We 
do not speak this without practical instances, although, of course, 
it would be impossible—under the operation of our present 
libel law, in a country where men are supposed to have, even in 
municipal offices, ‘‘ vested interests” more valuable than mu- 
nicipal interests—to point to the particular spots from which our 
instances are drawn. The reader who has a professional know- 
ledge and leisure, may, if he pleases, hunt up evidence for him- 
self. If he is lucky in his wanderings, he may come upon a drain 
in course of building ; and he may perecive that the bricks which 
are used in the construction are of an inferior kind—cheap, spongy, 
and nastiest of the nasty. They will ultimately be mel, and 
will be unseen: if the drain leak hereafter, people will suppose 
there is a fault in the make; but most likely no searching inves- 
tigation will take place until after the lapse of a sufliciently long 
time either to have altered the position of the contractor or the 
local surveyor or to have obscured the whole facts of the case. 
There is no doubt that surveyors may augment their scanty re- 
sources by the exercise of a little tact and courtesy in the exercise 
of their duties. A man’s income is very inadequately summed up 
in his mere salary or money revenue. Should a surveyor desire to 
build a wall in his garden, to drain it, to put pipes about his 
house for various purposes, what more easy than to send him 
“specimens ’’—free specimens of building-bricks, tiles, and pipes 
—of a quality no doubt superior to those used in the drain afore- 
said, and on the whole equivalent to a considerable saving of out- 
lay. 

But while work is left undone—while there are roads and 
drains that the inhabitants of the suburbs have wanted through- 
out a generation—work may be done over again in the most wan- 
ton style. A party of gentlemen sct themselves to build a row of 
houses ; they make a road to it from the main road, as well-con- 
structed as it is possible for a road to be. The district authori- 
ties, however—the local pontifex maximus—decrees that there 
shall be a road exactly in that same place; and a rate is levied 
upon the property, for the purpose of raising say 150/., while the 
road that already exists on the very same spot was made for 50/. 
Yes, but that road is not an official road ; it has no official recog- 
nition, it is not officially perceived, Still, if objections are very 
loud, the estimate shall be revised; and the modest pontifex 
maximus of the district consents to make the new road say for 100/. 





| coupons, “ as every one knew his claim to be correct.” 


the road-contractor, or some other oflicer, may have levanted ; 
but what do all these facts show, if not anarchy in the road- 
making and drainage of the metropolis, with a layer of talk in- 
terposed between the inhabitants, the roads, or the drainage, and 
that Minister who could alone give unity and practical execution 
to the whole. 

The evils resulting from the present pontifical organization of 
the metropolis appear to suggest the direct remedy. We do not 
say that the remedy would be the best, nor are we prepared to 
launch it forth as ‘a measure” in embryo ; but we do say that it 
would be better than the present state of things, and would in all 
likelihood work fairly. It would be, to elect a couple of officers 
for each of the Parliamentary districts, charged with collectin 
all the information on the several branches of the subject, oa 
the suffrages of the inhabitants; and then to assemble them as a 
Council, whose advice and information the Minister would adopt 
or override at his own responsibility. This would be to place the 
Minister for Public Works in direct consultation with every part 
of the metropolis. It would place him in a position to overlook 
the whole of the works, to combine them into unity, to check 
abuse, and to stimulate inaction ; while if, as is most probable at 
the present day, a just ambition in an office which is newly de- 
veloping itself made that Minister seck for public approval in a 
diligent discharge of his duties, it would give him a local and 
general support that he might turn to great account. 





FRAUDS IN THE “HAUT COMMERCE,” 
Tue frauds on the Great Northern Railway of France are far less 
interesting as a romance of crime than as a contribution of evi- 
dence to the manner in which the hawt commerce carries on its 
transactions. We are apt to associate the idea of great means 
and great position in commerce with great exactness; but several 
incidents lately have rather shaken that faith. We are quite 
aware that the accounts given by the swindler Grelet do not de- 
serve implicit trust. They are of course open to contradiction ; 
but we have not yet seen any denial, and some of the facts which 
he alleges appear to be so trivial in themselves that it is difficult 
to conjecture any motive for invention. It may be all lie, but 
until it be contradicted we may take it subject to correction; and 
much of it is so consistent with facts which we have observed 
elsewhere, that we cannot but feel some interest in the disclosure, 

We have before us a list of the “‘ administrateurs” of the Com- 
pagnie du Chemin de Fer du Nord, and among them certainly are 
very high names,—for example, James de Rothschild, Nathaniel 
de Rothschild, Anthony de Rothschild, Philip Hottinguer, Emile 
Percire, Baxendale, Chaplin, Thomas Baring, with a sprinkling 
of marquises, dukes, &e. 

Carpentier and Grelet were officers to ‘ M,. de Rothschild.” 
This appears to be M. James de Rothschild, who stands first on 
the list of administrateurs. Before them, a M. Robert was the 
cashier and right-hand man of the Baron; he was ‘ quite an old 
man, and did not exert himself much.” ‘ He had,” said Grelet, 
‘‘every confidence in our integrity.” When he died, in the 
month of May last, Carpenticr was appointed to the vacant post, 
and Grelet was made the under-cashier. The property which 
had to pass through their hands was very considerable. In 1848, 
M. de Rothschild intrusted to their care 60,000 shares of the rail- 
way, then valued at 50,000,000 franes ; aud the value has some- 
times been higher. The two men kept this property in their 
hands until 1851; they were in M, Rothschild’s possession for six 
months, and then were returned to Carpentier and Grelet. Two 
or three months ago, they were intrusted with 70,000 franes, 
which they were to deposit with Rothschild’s agent in Brussels, 
Grelet says that they never took any cash from the establish- 
ment, and in point of fact none has been missed, A large strain 
was put upon the trustworthiness of these two men, and we na- 
turally look to see what was the salary which they received. 
Carpentier received 320/, salary, Grelet 200/. It is not cause for 
wonder, if, with their opportunities, they should seek to make a 
larger income ; and they did so. We have scen how a man with 
a salary of about 300/, a year in this country increased his income 
by doalien in shares surreptitiously: Carpentier and Grelet car- 
ried out Kobson’s plan, but they had greater facilities; and it is 
the facilities that constitute the most interesting part of the story. 

The money paid in for stock passed through the hands of Car- 
pentier and Grelet, even during the lifetime of M. Robert, who 
**did scarcely anything, as he was very infirm.” ‘The capital of 
the company is 6,400,000/, We have seen how much of Roth- 
schild’s own property the two men held; it appears that they 
also had access to the shares of other shareholders. In the first 
instance, they borrowed 400 shares from M. Rothschild, and were 
paid the dividends on those shares. They then took a number of 
shares from other stockholders, for the purpose of replacing those 
borrowed from M. de Rothschild. It is diflicult to understand 
how this could have been managed, until we learn that Rothschild 
was in the habit of receiving his dividend without presenting his 
Now his 
claim was not correct. There can be searc ly any question that a 
man who does not hold a certificate of his shares is not in condi- 
tion to receive his dividends. It must not be forgotten that the 
certificates of the shares are not only a security for the holder 


| against the company, but they are also a security for the company 


So the party of gentlemen must fork out 100/, to make a road where | 


a road already exists, although half that sum would supply a road 
Where none exists, There may be difficulties; the surveyor or 


against all the non-holders. The total number of certificates is 
the voucher for the total capital; and unless every shareholder 
fulfils his duty as custodian of the particular shares in his keep- 
ing, he forfeits his claim upon the company. In the case of 
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Rothschild a licence was allowed him, no doubt because his pro- 
perty was so large,—that is, the number of his certificates was 
great; but in proportion to the magnitude of a sum, and to the 
number of vouchers, are the chances of irregularity and the mag- 
nitude of loss if mistakes should occur. Grelet consoled himself 
for the injury done to Rothschild by saying, ‘‘ After all, he has 
lost but little ; for the dividends he received on the number of 
shares stolen would, if added together, equal if not exceed the 
value of the shares themselves.” Now, that property was lost 
either to Rothschild or to the company: if it is lost to the com- 
pany, as appears to be the case in this instance, it was so lost 
ecause Rothschild betrayed his trust in permitting the shares 
of the company to go astray, and to be the instruments for steal- 
ing dividends which went to persons not entitled to them. 
Rothschild received his dividend regularly upon 4000 shares 
which were not in his possession, but were in the hands of other 
parties who also reecived dividends for the same. ‘He did not 
count the number of shares for years, supposing that all was 
right.” 

Tew if the vouchers of a giant company like the Great Northern 
of France are thus kept, how is it with the vouchers of smaller 
companies, or ef undertakings having less pretensions to be models 
of high commerce ? We fear that the answer to the question would 
not be very satisfactory. Already we have had several flagrant 
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instances, in companies of very high standing, and not in France. | 


When the fraud of Robson was discovered, we anticipated that a 
fraudulent shuffling of shares would be detected in other enter- 
prises, most likely with some variety in the particular method of 
the fraud ; and here we have an example. In America not long 
since, the manager of a company, the leading capitalist, was dis- 
covered to have issued a large number of surplus shares; and the 
company at large, we believe, has been held accountable to the 
purchasers of those shares for the amount. Here, then, are three 
varieties of fraud effected by tampering with share property, kept 
so incautiously as it was by M. de Rothschild, one of the greatest 
commercial men in Europe, who “had not counted his shares for 
years.” Yet M. de Rothschild was allowed to have his dividend 
without showing his vouchers, precisely because his dealings were 
so large. 

This sort of thimblerig, in which the knaves are playing with 
the sportsmen of the Stock Exchange for hundreds of thousands 
sterling, has been carried out in a variety of ways. Shares are not 
the only property that has been used to take the honest dues and 
also other monies that were not justly due. The series of frauds 
ingeniously contrived by Joseph Windle Cole was of the same na- 
ture. His dock-warrants were lodged with one set of men for a 
just payment on account of the goods which were duly de- 


livered, and duplicate dock-warrants were lodged with other men | 


as the representatives of goods which no longer existed, though 
money was actually paid upon their paper ghosts. The larger 
frauds of Paul, in the firm of Strahan, Paul, and Bates, were of 
the same kind : the securities which represented property already 
transferred were fraudulently retransferred, and by that means mo- 


| 


ney was taken from the hands of persons who never received the | 


commodities which they believed themselves to be buying. In 
some respects the excessively lax diversion of monies on profitless 
— by the British Bank partook of the same character. 


o put this new sin of high commerce in the plainest form, we | 


might perhaps say that a habit is growing among great capitalists 
of transferring property with the grossest inattention to the vali- 
dity or even the presence of the vouchers. 

On the other hand, the competition for employment is inducing 
sharp fellows to take places of great trust with paltry salaries of 
two or three hundred a year; and the sharp fellows soon discover 
that they can make good the revenue which they ought to expect, 
by trading in the negligence of their superiors. 

How far this false sale or this pledging of securities has gone, 
it would be difficult, indeed impossible, to conjecture. We are 
not to suppose that Robson, Grelet, Paul, Cole, and Cameron com- 
pose the entire list. There is, however, an enormous amount of 
such property represented in France and England by paper which 
passes under the name of shares or similar securities ; and we 
may be quite certain that immense amounts of money have 
changed hands without any corresponding transfer of value in the 
transaction. It is also evident that persons of the highest charac- 
ter have become implicated in these transactions by their close 
connexion with the immediate agents. Thus, in the frauds of 
Carpentier and Grelet we find the names of Hottinguer and Ba- 
ting implicated, through the gross negligence of M. de Rothschild, 
and the servility of those officers of the company who allowed a 
Rothschild to draw his dividend without the form that would be 
exacted from humbler men. So in the case of Cole we found the 
name of a most respectable firm drawn in by the transactions of 
Davidson and Gordon. Those who hold property in any form of 
paper current in the market will naturally be anxious to learn 
where the boundaries of these different but allied forms of com- 
merce are to be found. 





THE FORGOTTEN ELEMENT IN POLITICS. 


SEVENTEEN years ago, Mr. M. D. Hill was clected Recorder of 


Birmingham. He found a practice commenced by the Warwick- 
shire Magistrates, of restoring juvenile offenders to their friends, 
with a view at once of saving them from prison contamination 
and of cutting them short in their carcer of crime. ‘The Recorder 
adopted that plan, and has carried it out for the seventeen years. 


He has in that time sayed more than four hundred young men | 
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from the total perdition to which the old plan of administering 
the law would have consigned them. ‘The benefit conferred 
upon society has been very great. The money saving has not 
been contemptible ; instead of four hundred thieves and Vaga- 
bonds sent forth to prey upon society, four hundred haye 
been added to the industrious classes who aid in augment- 
ing the wealth of the community. Not only does the sen- 
tence of the prisoner operate as an example, but the abstraction 
of somany from the criminal class abstracts so many bad examples 
and reduces the increase of the class in a geometrical ratio, F 

Mr. Hill could not have accomplished that reform unaided. | 
was necessary to provide actual homes and places of employment 
for the young persons who were rescued from prison-employment, 
Men who had the management of official departments, or of laree 
establishments, pleaded that they were not in a position to undcr- 
take the responsibility of that constant watechfulness which is 
necessary to preserve the youth who has once fallen from falling 
again. But there were persons who were not engaged in 
superintending large numbers; they were the small shop- 
keepers, or the artisans—poor men, in many cases obscure men, 
They were not in a condition to encounter loss—to make a sacri- 
fice: they knew that the employment of the youths in question 
did involve a risk of loss; and yet those very persons came for- 
ward at Mr, Hill’s summons. They sought the moral advantage 
to others rather than themselves, forgot the injury which they had 
received, or remembered only to return it with benefit, and took 
back the erring youth. They consented to codperate with Mr. 
Hill in carrying out a species of administration to the necessity 
and advantage of which the general community was not yet alive, 
and which Parliament had not yet sanctioned. They undertook 
that sacrifice, because they could do good by it. 

To speak of disinterested motives in the present day raises 
a smile. A man who would claim to be considered more in- 
fluential and powerful than Mr. Hill, would not only despair of 
obtaining those sacrifices to which he has been habituated for 
seventeen years, but probably regard as extravagances the very 
idea of asking for more. Yet Mr. Hill does ask more; he calls 
upon the men of Birmingham, of the same class, to assist him in 
the same process with adult criminals. But in what terms docs 
he ask this larger sacrifice ? 

“Tam far from making any invidious comparisons, yet the fact still re- 
mains, that it is to the least wealthy portion of the middle classes of this 
town that the reclamation of that large number of their fellow creatures is 
due. Well, that encourages me to ask them, as they have wrought great 
good already, to do more; for, strange as it may seem, I know of no stronge: 
hold over the human heart for benevolence than that it has been benevo- 
lent upon former occasions. Do you, my good friends of the class to 
which I have referred—do you step forward again. I know you will; I 
know you thoroughly. I was born among you; I was brought up among 
you; Ihave mingled with you. I have been received into your dwellings ; 

have enjoyed your hospitality. I have learnt much from my intercourse 
with you. I honour and respect you, good sons, good daughters, brothers, 
and sisters; and, though it may be that you have little of this world’s 
wealth, you can do much which wealth cannot effect to aid us in the great 
cause we are embarked in. You can confer benefits upon us which no 
money can buy—moncy I ask not from you. I know that you have more 
ways for your money than you have money for your ways; but assist us 
with your hearts, assist us with your countenance to these poor creatures.” 

This language is eloquent; it was caleulated to carry the 
hearers away, and it did so, Why ?—Because it spoke of acts 
in which the speaker and the hearers had shared. It spoke to 
the men of Birmingham about their own acts, from one who 
claimed to be of themselves. Full as it is of sound reason, of 
convincing evidence, of practical purport, it is above all marked 
by the strongest personal feeling. It is this quality our publie 
men, trusting to political logic or to the influence of pecuniary 
interest, have so generally forgotten. Principle, conviction, com- 
munity of interest, are necessary to bring men together, and to 
make them confide in their leaders: but they never will throw their 
heart into the work, or be ready to make sacrifice, without th 
appeal to personal feeling ; and they never will feel that affection 
for their leader which will carry them further than conviction, 
unless he appeals avowedly to that personal feeling of which h 
makes them conscious. 


Letters tu the Editor. 
“LORD JoUN,” 
14th October 1856. 
Sm—TI beg to thank you for your article in last week’s number headed 
* Lord John”: and I take it as a sign that your sense of fair dealing is 
awakened to the injustice that has been done by the press, and the public 
led by the press, to that once popular person. Whatever may have been 
his mistakes in the past two years, they are not surely such as to outbalance 
former services, Nor has the result of the last session made it clear that 
we can afford to throw over with indifference our quondam Palinurus. 
Now that, by a sufficient absence from office, he has washed out the real or 
imputed stains, the time seems to have come when we may desire to see him 
reinstated in his position, and again acknowledged as the tried leader of 
Liberal government in this country. 
I am, Sir, your obliged and constant reader, M.A., Oxoniensis. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT AND QUAYS: A PROPOSAL, 
Belfast, 15th October 1856. 

Str—Now that the improvement of the Metropolis is beginning to attract 
some of the attention it deserves, may I be permitted to submit through 
your columns a few ideas on the subject ? : 
* Whether for the convenience or beauty of London, no improvement 1s 
more required than the formation of quays along the Thames, like those 
along the Seine at Paris. But if it is necessary, as in the case of most new 
Metropolitan thoroughfares, to make them over ground now occupied. by 
buildings, the expense will prebably render their construction for ever 1m- 
possible, 
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I believe, however, that their construction may be accompanied by a gain 
instead of a loss of building-ground, and an increase in the value of wharf 
roperty. Le nine! 

These objects are to be attained by building the quays on ground which is 
now occupied only by the bed of the river, and is in many places left bare 
and unsightly at low-water. An embankment should rise from the bottom 
of the river, to the height above the water most convenient for wharfs. A 
clear space of about fifteen feet in width should be allowed at the water's 
edge for wharfs ; and behind these should be a row of arches, bearing the 
roadway of the quays, and serving as sheds for goods and as entrances to the 
wharfs from the land side. The roadway of the quays should be on a level 
with the bridges, and in direct communication with them. 

By this plan, the roadway of the quays would occupy no ground-space, 


any more than the bridges occupy water-space ; and all the ground re- | 


claimed by the embankments from the river would be available for building 
and wharf purposes. ; 

It is consequently very probable that such a work would prove highly 
remunerative to a company undertaking it. The land side of the quays 
would present a succession of the finest building-sites in the world: and the 
value of the wharf property would be greatly increased by carrying the 
wharfs out into deeper water; for it would then be practicable, by cans of 
steam lighters, to land cargoes above as well as below London Bridge, and 
thus virtually to enlarge the seaport of London. 

The quays ought to be wide cnough for all ordinary traffic, 
tion, for a double line of railway for omnibuses to be worked by horses. 
Such railways are in successful operation in Daris and New York. They 
probably cannot be introduced into the existing streets of London, except 
under favourable conditions of width and level, which do not exist where 
such railways are most needed to relieve the present crowded traffic : but 
there could be no objection to them in new, wide, and level thoroughfares 
like the proposed quays, where they would be at once a great public benetit 
and a large source of income to the « — constructing them. 

So vast a work could not, of course, be all undertaken at once. The 
Jlace to commence would probably be between London Bridge and Black- 
riars Bridge on the City side : after completing the works there, the com- 
pany might sell the building-ground and wharfs, and commence similar 
works above Blackfriars Bridge. By this method of proceeding, a 
paratively small capital would suffice in a series of years to complete the 
yast work of the embankment of the Thames. 

The arches on which I propose to carry the roadway of the quays need 
not be of great width ; and the abutments would not rise out of the water, 
but out of the embankment which is to have the wharts at its edge. These 
arches and abutments need not consequently be built in so expensive a man- 
ner as those of the bridges; and might be built probably with great 
economy of Caterham stone, which is soon to be supplied in London at a 
cheap rate by railway. 

Of course what I have said of the desirableness of building-sites along the 
river implies that the river is to be purified : but 1 hope there is now a fair 
prospect of this most desirable improvement, 

Yours respectfully, J. J. M. 


and in addi- 


best 


SPAIN, 
London, 23d October 1856. 

Srm—I have just read the article on “Spain” in your valuable journal 
for this week ; and, although acknowledging its ability and general truth- 
fulness, particularly with regard to recent events, I must take exception to 
some of the statements relating to the previous history of the country. 

“Old Spain” has now fallen so low from her high estate, that her well- 
wishers must be unwilling to allow any doubt to be cast upon her former 
greatness, or to see any of her sons de prived of the honours they can justly 
lay claim to. 

That some of her great statesmen were foreigners is true enough: of 
what country may not the same be said? But were not the greatest Span- 
iards born? as Ferdinand the Catholie, Mendoza, Ximenez, Uhilip the Se- 
cond—being the son of Queen Joanna of Castile. Charles the Fifth can 
hardly be called a foreigner, particularly as he ascended the throne of Spain 
when a mere lad, and had always much resided in the country, 

If she has produced ** soldiers, © dividu ll fight rs,”’ she has also produc ed 
generals ; as the great captain Gonsalvo de Cordova, the first warrior of his 
age, the Duke of Alva, Don John of Austria, Cortes, A. de Leyva, and nu- 
merous others. 

Velasquez, Murillo, and Ribera, were painters of whom any nation may 
be proud ; and with the exception of Italy, L know of no country that ean 
claim greater masters It is true, they had studied in Italy; but that 
country was (and is still) the school for art, and there are few painters with an 
European reputation that have not been students there. 

Spain too can lay claim to great men as historians, novelists, and poets, 
The names of Cervantes, Mariana, Lope de Vega, and Calderon, are imperish- 
able. 

The greatness of the country commenced under the wise and successful 
government of Ferdinand and Isabella, reached its zenith under their grand- 
son the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and its gradual decline is to be dated 
from the death of Philip the Second. 

The enterprises of these sovereigns were carried out by men of capacity, 
renerally Spaniards; sometimes, however, by natives of her possessions in 
fealy and the Low Countries. 

The successors of the latter monarch were feeble sovercigns, who governed 


A WORD FOR 


through unworthy favourites, that were mostly men of small eapacity, more | 


intent upon making their own fortunes than upon the administration of the 
affairs of the country. 

Even to the present time has this state of things gone on; and few in- 
deed amongst her statesmen of the last two centuries and a half can be con- 
sidered as rising above mediocrity. 


The injury inflicted on Spain by Queen Christina will not soon pass | 


away ; and the conduct of her unfortunate and misguided daughter renders 
the name of Queen Isabella a byword in Europe, end induces little hope 
that there can be any amendment in the administration of the country 
while supreme power remains in the hands of this wretched branch of the 
Bourbons. 
Finius Tlispanue, 
[Our correspondent has every right which patriotism and a temperate 
tone can give him, and much that he says will be admitted at once. We 
were drawing very broad distinctions, and did not seek to stand upon indi- 
vidual cases. We admit the great eaptain Gonsalvo de Cordova; Alva is 
conspicuous for other qualities than generalship; Cortes we included, and 
Cervantes. De Vega and Calderon are illustrious in Spanish literature, but 
have not become European. Nor can Velasquez and Murillo, even with the 
addition of Ribera, make an independent school for Spain. The greatest, 
felasquez, was almost as much a member of the Italian schools as Charles 
the Fifth was a Spaniard. [ut if modern Spaniards would feel the same 
sensitiveness for the honour of their country as our correspondent does, and 
would take the same historical standards, we should see the dawn of the 
country’s regeneration.—Ep. } 


BOOKS. 


NARRATIVE OF M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY OF 
rHE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE,* 

SuERARD Ospory is known to the world, not only as an Arctic 

explorer, but as a natural and vivid deseriber of Arctic scenery 

and of nautical enterprise and endurance. These qualitics 


OSBORN’S 


are as 


| prominent in this account of his friend M‘Clure’s solution of the 


long-sought problem of the North-West Passage from M‘Clure’s 
logs and journals as in the compiler’s own “Stray Leaves.” He 
rapidly passes over the daily details of nautical maneuvering, 
or of life during the wintry detention, which things render the 
generality of Arctic narratives flat if not tedious; and confines 
his story to rarer and more striking incidents, such as the dan- 
gers of the navigation in a narrow channel with an iron-bound 
coast on one side and ice-cliffs really more deadly on the other— 
the universal good spirit and good feeling of officers and men, 
shrinking from no hardship or danger, or even from hope de- 
ferred—the first solution of the great problem from Prince of 
Wales’s Strait by an expedition over ice to the shores of Mel- 
ville’s Sound when prevented from reaching it in the good 
ship Investigator by the obstacle of an icy sea—and the 
dramatic meeting with Lieutenant Pim, despatched by Captain 
Kellett to the assistance of the frozen-up mariners in the Bay 
of Mercy on Bank’s Land. The third Aretie winter and a 
reduced allowance had told upon the health of the ship’s com- 
pany; scurvy had made its appearance ; the first death had taken 
place; and Captain M‘Clure had determined to form the un- 
healthiest men into two sledge-parties and send them away on 
the chance—a very slender chance—of reaching some place of 
refuge, he remaining by his ship with the others, A notification 
of lis whereabouts that M‘Clure had left at Winter Harbour, 
Melville Island, had been discovered by a sledge expedition of 
Captain Kellett; and on the first opportunity that officer de- 
spatched a small party to the Harbour of Merey. The incident, 
we believe, has been published already, but not in M‘Clure’s 
own words, 

** The 6th of April 1853 came in. A fine deer was hung up ready to be 
cut up for a hearty meal, and all hands were to partake of it before their 
separation, Which was to take place in the following week; when an event 
occurred which rescued them from further suffering and trials of fortitude. 
I give Captain M‘Clure’s journal almost verbatim upon this day. 

*** While walking near the ship, in conversation with the First Lieute- 
nant upon the subject of digging a grave for the man who died yesterday, 
and diseussing how we could cut a grave in the ground whilst it was so 
hardly frozen, (a subject naturally sad and depressing,) we perceived a 
figure walking rapidly towards us from the rough ice at the entrance of the 
bay. From his pace and gestures we both naturally supposed at first that 
he was some one of our party pursued by a bear; but as we approached him 
doubts arose as to who it could be. He was certainly unlike any of our 
men; but, recollecting that it was possible some one might be trying a new 
travelling dress preparatory to the departure of our sledges, and certain 
that no one else was near, we continued to advance. When within about 
two hundred yards of us, this strange figure threw up his arms, and made 
gesticulations resembling those used by Esquimaux, besides shouting at the 
top of his voice words which, from the wind and intense excitement of the 
moment, sounded like a wild seveech : and this brought us both fairly to a 
stand-still. The stranger came quietly on, and we saw that his face was as 
black as ebony; and really at the moment we might be pardoned for won- 
dering whether he was a denizen of this or the other world: as it was, we 
gallantly stood our ground, and, had the skies fallen upon us, we could 
hardly have been more astonished than when the dark-faced stranger called 
out, ** I'm Lieutenant Pim, late of the Herald, and now in the Resolute, 
Captain Kellett is in her at Dealy Island.” 

**'To rush at and seize him by the hand was the first impulse, for the 
heart was too full for the tongue to speak. The announcement of relief 
being close at hand, when none was supposed to be even within the Arctic 
Circle, was too sudden, unexpected, and joyous, for our minds to compre- 
hend it at once. The news tlew with lightning rapidity ; the ship was all 
in commotion ; the sick, forgetful of their maladies, leaped from their ham- 
mocks ; the artificers dropped their tools, and the lower deck was cleared of 
men; for they all rushed tor the hatchway to be assured that a stranger was 
actually amongst them and that his tale was true. Despondency tled the 
ship; and Lieutenant Pim received a welcome, pure, hearty, and grateful, 
that he will assuredly remember and cherish to the end of his days.’ 

‘* Ina very short time the dog-sledge with two men arrived, and long 
and eager were the conversations and questionings which ensued. ‘The In- 
vestigators felt perfectly bewildered with the rescue which had reached them 
just in time to save, in all probability, the lives of the thirty persons who 
were about to attempt to reach home with sledges and boats (as well as of 
that forlorn hope who were to remain behind) ; and when the fact had per- 
fectly realized itself to all, it may be imagined what their feelings were.” 

As Captain Kellett was the first to rescue the Investigator’s 
crew, so he had been the last to speed the good ship on her 
voyage. Some three years before, he had been cruising off 
Behring’s Straits; and, as he was the senior officer, it depended 
upon his fiat whether M‘Clure should proceed or be delayed for 
the chance of Captain Collinson’s arrival in the Enterprise. 

“At last Captain Kellett consented that the Investigator should part 


company ; but he first of all supplied Captain M‘Clure’s wants, by giving 


| him three volunteers, and furnishing him with such articles as his own 





stores would admit of. The reader will sympathize with the generous feel- 
ings of those who, like the captain and officers of the Herald, were thus, 
for the last time perhaps, in this world, shaking by the hand men bound 
upon a service as hazardous as it was glorious, and they will understand 
how trying a moment it must have been for one circumstanced as Captain 
Kellett was, to s iy to such a body as the Investigators—‘Go on!’ when he 
knew full well that from where they then stood there lay before them for 
full nine hundred miles, upon the one hand a shoal and dangerous coast, 
upon the other a heavy and hopeless sea of ice, 

* The Discovery of the North-West Passage by H. M. 8. Investigator, Capt. R. 
M* Clare, 1850, US51, 1852, 1853, 1854. Bdited by Commander Sherard Osborn, Au- 
thor of * Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal.” From the Logs and Journals o 
Captain Robert Le M. M‘Clure. Illustrated by Commander S, Gurney Cresswell, 
RV. Published by Longman and Co, 
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“The Investigator had not long borne up on her solitary course under 
a heavy — of sail, when the signal was made—‘ Had you better not wait 
forty-cight hours?’ The re My was characteristic—‘ Important duty. Can- 
not upon my own responsibility.’ In a few hours the Investigator was 
alone, the wind changing to the N.E. quarter.” 

It is not only in the selection of the matter and its presentation 
that Captain Osborn’s book differs from the generality of ‘ voy- 
ages and travels.” Although the principal, M‘Clure’s is not the 
only expedition exhibited. A general account is given of the 
voyage of Captain Collinson, the superior officer of M‘Clure, from 
whom he was parted by stress of weather and other incidents of 
navigation ; a coup d’qil also is presented of the other efforts that 
were made during the whole period of M‘Clure’s voyage, 
1850-’54. This plan brings before the reader a view of the 
whole subject, and enables , i to apprehend all that was doing 
in those Northern regions, rendering the work not only popular 
but complete. At the same time, this readableness is gained by 
an occasional appearance of rather too much writing, not in the 
sense of word-spinning, but of obvious composition. There is, 
too, a freedom of censure, nearly always after the event; as well 
as a long examination of Sir Edward Belcher’s conduct in aban- 
doning the vessels, and some imputation of motives which it 
would be difficult to prove, and much of which had better 
have been reserved for that Sequel to his Stray Leaves from an 
Arctic Journal which Captain Osborn promises. 

It will be recollected, that the expedition of Captains Collinson 
and M‘Clure started from the Pacific to make their way Eastward, 
while all the others proceeded from Baftin Bay to work their course 
to the West. Depend the common difficulties of navigation among 
the ice, the obstacles to meeting from these two opposite quarters 
are embraced within a few hundred miles. Neither Collinson nor 
M‘Clure found any very great obstacles to making their way 
from Behring’s Straits between the coast of North America and 
the ice to within a comparatively short distance of Melville Sound. 
Collinson indeed reached it within twenty-five miles in his second 
season, (having started late,) and M‘Clure not quite so near in his 
first season. When M‘Clure found himself stopped by the ice at 
the Northern mouth of Prince of Wales Strait, (lying between 
Banks’ and Prince Albert’s Lands,) he returned on his steps, and 
sailed, with danger certainly but without insuperable impedi- 
ments, till he reached the Bay of Mercy, almost opposite 
* Parry’s Farthest West of August 1820.” allie starting from 
the other or Baffin Bay side meet only the usual difliculties of 
Northern navigation till about the mouth of Wellington Channel 
—they scem able to get out and home in a single season. Beyond 
Wellington Channel to the Eastern part of Melville Island (in 
about 105 degrees West longitude) the difficulties and uncer- 
taintics multiply ; a vessel may be frozen up and delayed two or 
three years or more. The two hundred intervening miles are 
the great and according to experience insurmountable labour. 
Captain Kellett, in 1852, pushed on nearly as far as Winter Har- 
bour, but could get no nearer to Parry’s Farthest. This last 

int is some fifty miles from M‘Clure’s Harbour of Mercy, where 

is ship was left, but lies on nearly the same parallel of longitude 
as Collinson’s Farthest on Prince of Wales Strait, a frozen sea 
only intervening. Thus, though the North-West Passage is de- 
monstrated, it has not been made by a vessel, though the sea has 
been passed over by seamen, and the passage itself been accom- 
plished by M‘Clure and his crew. 

It will be understood that the difficulties of navigation along 
the coast of America are by no means slight. In making way 
against an adverse wind, the narrow channel compels continual 
tacking, often with hardly room to do it; masses of floating ice 
encumber the sea, collision with which is dangerous; shoals con- 
stantly beset the navigator, compelling incessant heaving of the 
lead ; while fogs and driving sleet or snow circumscribe the look- 
out. The great danger began when sailing along the more 
Northerly part of the Western coast of Banks’ Land. The Cape 
— of the following extract is the most Westerly point of the 

and. 

“In the afternoon Cape Kellett was rounded, with some little difficulty, 
the ship passing, with sufficient water to float her, between the edge of 

rounded ice and the coast. The land was now so low that the hand lead- 
ine became for awhile their best guide ; the soundings happily were regular, 
and, aided by it and a fair wind, they advanced apace to the Northward : 
throughout the 19th the ship sometimes ran as much as seven knots per 
hour, the width of the lane of water in which they were sailing varying 
from three to five miles. Noon that day found them in 73° 55’ North lati- 
tude, and 123° 52’ 30” West longitude, and already did Captain M‘Clure 
count upon extending his voyage to the North of Melville Island, and then 
striking for some Strait or Sound leading into Baffin’s Bay ! 

“That night, however, asudden and remarkable change took place. They 
had just crossed Burnet Bay, within Norway and Robilliard Island, when 
the coast suddenly became as abrupt and precipitous as a wall; the water 
was very deep, sixty fathoms by the iead-line within four hundred yards of 
the face of the cliffs, and fifteen fathoms water when actually touching 
them. The lane of water had diminished to two hundred yards in width 
where broadest ; and even that space was much hampered by loose pieces of 
ice aground or adrift. In some places the channel was so narrow that the 
quarter-boats had to be topped up to prevent them touching the cliffs upon the 
one hand, or the lofty ice upon the other ; and so perfectly were they run- 
ning the gauntlet, that on many occasions the ship could not ‘round to,’ 
for want of space. Their position was full of peril, yet they could but 
push on, for retreat was now as dangerous as progress. The pack was of 
the same fearful description as that they had fallen in with in the offing of 
the Mackenzie River, during the previous autumn; it drew forty and tifty 
feet water, and rose in rolling hills upon the surface, some of them a hun- 
dred feet from base to summit. Any attempt to force the frail ship against 
such ice was of course mere folly: ‘all they could do was to watch for every 
opening, trust in the goodness and mercy of God, and push ahead in the ex- 
ecution of their duty. If the ice at such a time had set in with its vast 
force against the sheer cliff, nothing, they all felt, could have saved them 





— 

and nothing in the long tale of Arctie research is finer than the cool and 
resolute way in which all, from the captain to the youngest seaman of this 
gallant band, fought inch by inch to make their way round this frightful 
coast. 
‘¢ Enough has been said to give a correct idea of the peril incurred at this 
stage of the voyage, without centering into minute details of the hairbreadth 
escapes hourly taking place ; but one instance may be given as a sample of 
the rest. After the 20th of August the Investigator lay helplessly fixed off 
the North-west of Banks’ Land: the wind had pressed in the ice, and for 
awhile all hopes of farther progress were at an end. On the 29th of August, 
however, a sudden move took place, and a moving floe struck a huge mass 
to which the ship had been secured, and, to the horror of those on board, 
such was the enormous power ext rted that the mass slowly reared itself on 
its edge close to the ship’s bows, until the upper part was higher than the 
fore-yard ; and every moment appeared likely to be the Investigator’s last ; 
for the ice had but to topple over to sink her and her crew under its weight, 
At the critical moment there was a shout of joy, for the mass, after oscil- 
lating fearfully, broke up, rolled back in its original position, and they were 
saved. Hardly, however, was this danger past than a fresh one threatened, 
for the berg to which the ship was secured was impelled forward by the 
whole weight of the driving pack towards a low point of land, on which 
with frightful pressure the great floes were breaking up, and piling them- 
selves tier upon tier. The Investigator had no power of escape; but every 
hawser was put in requisition, and hands stationed by them. An attempt 
to blow up a grounded berg, upon which the ship was driving, only par- 
tially succeeded; the nip came on, the poor ship groaned, and every plank 
and timber quivered from stem to stern in this trial of strength between her 
and the ice. ‘ Our fate seemed sealed,’ says Captain M‘Clure, and he made 
up his mind to let go all hawsers. The order was given, and with it the 
wreck of the Investigator seemed certain: all the leader hoped for was, to 
use his own words, ‘ that we might have the ship thrown up sufficiently to 
serve as an asylum for the winter.’ If she should sink between the two 
contending bergs the destruction of every sou] was inevitable. 

** But at the very moment when the order to ‘ let go all hawsers’ was 
given, and even before it could be obeyed, a merciful Providence caused the 
berg which most threatened to break up, and the Investigator was once 
more saved ; though still so tightly was she beset, that there was not room 
to drop a lead-line down round the vessel, and the copper upon her bottom 
was hanging in shreds or rolled up like brown paper.” 

Various incidents of resolution, self-devotion, and hairbreadth 
escape, are told of individuals, illustrative of the goodnatured 
courage and simple heroism of the British sailor, On the re- 
turn from the first ice journey made to satisfy themselves that 
Prince of Wales Strait communicated with Melville Sound, and 
that the North-West Passage was really discovered in one direc- 
tion, Captain M‘Clure himself had a narrow escape. 

“The return journey might have ended scriously for the leader of the 
ee- On the 30th October, at 2 p.m., having seen the Princess Royal 

sles, and knowing the position of the Investigator from them, Captain 
M’Clure left his sledge, with the intention of pushing for the ship, and 
having a warm meal ready for his men on their arrival. When still six 
miles from the ship the night overtook him; and with it came a dense mist 
accompanied with snow-drift, which rolled down the strait, and obscured 
every object. Unable to see his road, but endeavouring to preserve a course 
by the wind, M‘Clure continued to hasten on, until repeated and heavy falls 
amongst the broken ice warned him to desist or incur the additional peril of 
broken limbs. ‘I now,’ he says, ‘climbed on a mass of squeezed-up ice, in 
the hope of seeing my party, should they pass near, or of attracting the at- 
tention of some one on board the vessel by firing my fowling-piece. Un- 
fortunately, I had no other ammunition than what it was loaded with; for 
I had fancied, when I left the sledge, that the two charges in the gun 
would be all I should be likely to require. After waiting for an hour pa- 
tiently, I was rejoiced to see through the mist the glare of a blue light, evi- 
dently burnt in the direction in which I had left the sledge. I immediately 
fired to denote my position ; but my fire was evidently unobserved, and, both 
barrels being discharged, I was unable to repeat the signal. My only hope 
now rested upon the ship answering; but nothing was to be seen, and al- 
though I once more saw, at a greater distance, the glare of another blue 
light from the sledge, there seemed no probability of my having any other 
shelter for the night than that the floe afforded. Two hours elapsed: I en- 
deavoured to see the face of my pocket-compass by the light of a solitary lu- 
cifer match, which happened to be in my pocket; but in this hope I was 
cruelly disappointed, for it fizzed and went out, leaving me in total darkness. 
It was now Palf-past eight; there were eleven hours of night before me, a 
temperature 15° below zero, bears prowling about, and I with an unloaded 
gun in my hands. The sledge-party might, however, reach the ship, and 
finding I had not arrived, search would be made and help be sent; so I 
walked to and fro upon my hummock until I suppose it must have been 
eleven o’clock, when that hope fled likewise. Desecerding from the top of 
the slab of ice upon which I had clambered, I found under its lee a famous 
bed of soft dry snow, and, thoroughly tired out, I threw myself upon it and 
slept for perhaps three hours, when upon opening my eyes I fancied I saw 
the flash of a rocket. Jumping upon my feet, I found that the mist had 
cleared off and that the stars and aurora-borealis were shining in all the 
splendour of an Aretie night. Although unable to see the islands or the ship, 
I wandered about the ice in different directions until daylight, when to my 
great mortification, I found I had passed the ship fully the distance of four 
miles.’ Retracing his steps, Captain M‘Clure reached the Investigator 
on the 31st October very tired, but otherwise none the worse for his rough 
and dangerous exposure to a winter's night in 73’ North latitude. A few 
hours afterwards the sledge arrived under Mr. Court ; and great was the joy 
on board, and hearty the congratulations at their safe return, and the glori- 
ous news they brought.’”’ 

Some characteristic information respecting the Esquimaux is 
contained in the present volume. Of this tribe, when they are 
removed from the influences of Whites and Indians, both Captain 
M‘Clure and Captain Osborn speak highly. At the same time, 
the praise bestowed appears to be grounded upon personal appear- 
ance and behaviour rather than good conduct. The interesting 
narrative by Captain Maguire of his winter at Point Barrow, pub- 
lished by Captain Osborn as an appendix, rather contirms the bad 
than the good view of the Esquimaux character. 

As the great problem of the North-West Passage has been 
solved, and the fate of Franklin and his gallant band too surely 
established, it is probable that the remoter Arctic regions will 
now be left to their primeval solitude. Captain Osborn is evi- 
dently desirous that another sea-expedition should be sent out to 
discover the Erebus and Terror, whose whereabouts is pretty well 
ascertained, so as to gather up the last records and remains of that 
self-devoted band. But, though wishing it, Captain Osborn ap- 
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pears to doubt the probability of the enterprise being undertaken : | 
and arguments against it are obvious both on the score of expense | 


and of danger. To rest much upon the cost of such an expedi- 
tion, When the extent of our national expenditure is considered, 
as well as how we do waste some of it, is, in Ancient Pistol’s 


phrase, a ‘‘ most mechanical and dirty” argument. To avoid an | 


enterprise not improper in itself, on the plea of danger, is an un- 


worthy reason, which if it were once adopted as a principle of 


action would speedily degrade the navy of England and the na- 
tional character. Notwithstanding all that has been written from 
the utilitarian point of view on these Aretic expeditions, they 
have not been fruitless. Scientific knowledge has been greatly 
extended; the national glory has been somewhat raised; and 
though they could not create they have developed the true heroic 
metal of the British sailor, that quietly takes perils, privations, 
and exertions to which some of the labours of Hercules were but 
child’s play, as “ all in his day’s work.” 
VAUGHAN’S HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS," 

RELIGIOUS mysticism is rather a mood of mind than a theological 


creed: it may exist in almost any form of belief when fancy and | 


enthusiasm run riot over reason. The profession of Pantheism or 
Polytheism may be coldly rational; a man with a mystical mind 
may glow in negation, as was the case with Shelley’s Atheism in 
Queen Mab, ‘The one moral quality essential to a mystie seems 
to be sentiment. There was imagination and enthusiasm enough 
in Loyala and some other founders of Romish orders; there was 
wildness and absurdity enough in the Anabaptists of Germany ; 
but neither class could properly be called mystics. They all 
wanted the tender unction. ‘The self-delusion of the human mind 
is so great, that a mystic might wink at blood guiltiness in others 
but would scarcely shed blood himself. We should hardly eall a 
man or woman a mystic who aided in an auto da fé. The mys- 
tic suffers, but does not inflict. . 

The mental peculiarity of the Mystics renders it difficult to 
deal with their history. If you present their opinions in their 
own words, it is setting the reader to do the work of the historian. 
To catch their warmth, their hazy brilliancy, their Protean obseu- 
rity, so as to give the reader an idea of their thoughts and style 
which should be at once terse and bright, and leave the general 
impression of the original without conveying any more definite 
idea, is a very hard task. To subject the whole to logical analy- 
sis, to draw out with metaphysical exactness the mystical ideas a 
what the analyst considers such) into the form of articles of faith, 
is to get rid of the mystical character, It is like analyzing cham- 
pagne: the chemical elements, with their proportionate parts 
expressed in decimals, may be very instructive, but the wine has 

ne. 

We think that in any history of the Mystics, the character- 
istics of the age and biographical notices of the leaders should be 
prominent features, to enable the reader to understand the origin 
of the mysticism and the form it takes. As there is always in the 
world a large number of good-feeling persons whose reason runs 
wild, there is always the material of mystics. In times of quiet, 
coldness, and scepticism, they are as it were shut up by the pressure 
of the social atmosphere around them. It would be difficult, we 
take it, to get up a genuine camp-meeting just outside of New 
York city; in the half-solitary settlements of the West and South 
it is easy enough. When, however, the deadness of the public 
mind has reached a certain point, the stagnation, and the vices 
which often accompany it, seem to act as a stimulant : witness 
many religious ‘ revivals,” accompanied with more or less of 
wild enthusiasm,—as among the Methodists of the last century. 
Without a clear conception of the state of public opinion, we do 
not realize the truth and the reasonableness of unreason, or the 
particular mode it takes. A knowledge of the genius and out- 

rard circumstances of the leading mystics is necessary as an ac- 
companiment to the knowledge of opinion. Indeed it is all in 
all. In philosophy, the principles are everything, the philosopher 
nothing. In mysticism, the mystic is everything, the notions 
when really intelligible are very secondary. True mysticism 
mostly perishes with the originators. Fox the Quaker was a 
mystic, some of the early Methodists were mystics ; but there is 
little mysticism in modern Wesleyanism or Quakerism. The 
most celebrated of the Mystics, Madame Giuyon, cannot be said to 
have founded a sect at all. 

In this view of the subject, Mr. Vaughan often deals too much 
with such deductions as he can draw from the mystical writings, 
and too little with the authors themselves ; so that his JZours with 
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repulsive mortifications of the anchorites, with St. Anthony at 

their head, is fanatical asceticism, wanting in all the characteristics 

which separate my sticism from wild or ignorant sup rstition. 

| But all this is only an opinion which we should not care to sup- 
port by controversy. 

Having dismissed the East and the ancients, Mr. Vaughan next 
proceeds to the mystics of the middle ages, These he discusses at 
a length properly proportioned to his general scale, but hardly 
with a fulness equal to their importance in the history of mysti- 
cism; for it is there perhaps, as a class, that we meet with the 
mystic writers. In the age of the Reformation he again wanders 
from his true subject, according to our notions of it. Cornelius 
Agrippa, Paracelsus, and Jacob Behmen, were rather natural phi- 
losophers or metaphysicians than religious mystics, if in fact they 
had not touches of the adventurer or charlatan, The Mysties of 
Spain, the Quietists of France with Madame Guyon at their head, 
are the genuine article. Swedenborg probably verges upon the 
counterfeit. Our author confines Mysticism in England to George 
Fox and the Ranters of his age; though some of the early fol- 
lowers of Whitefield and Wesley appear to us to be truer Mysties, 
while their indirect influence upon the Church of England was as 
remarkable as anything in the history of the subject. A short 
notice of ‘* Persian Mysticism in the Middle Ages” completes the 
subject ; this last seet, by the by, rather exhibiting an ana- 
creontic transcendentalism than a religious enthusiasm. 

How much or how little of the topics handled by Mr. Vaughan 
is really embraced in his subject, is a point on which readers will 
differ, and after all is rather a theoretical than a practical matter. 
There is less doubt about the defects of his -plan and treatment. 
The form of dialogue which he adopts is well fitted to give ani- 
mation, to impart a natural air to controversy, and to favour ne- 
cessary digression, while it furnishes variety and relief. With its 
advantages dialogue has its drawbacks. It tempts to mere dis- 
cussion, ‘* Every position makes way for an argument, and every 
objection dictates an answer. When two [or more] disputants 
are engaged upon a complicated and extensive question, the dif- 
ficulty is not to continue but to end the controversy.” Unless in 
skilful hands, there is a tendency to retard or encumber by too 
close an imitation of common discourse in its incidental or paren- 
thetical remarks. This is more especially the case in Hours with 
the Mystics, because the bias of the author seems towards dis- 
cussion, not to say sermonizing; while the nature of the 
subject required simple exposition, to avoid overlaying what 
in itself was sufficiently obscure. The choice of his interlocutors 
is faulty. There are scholars in our Universities whose seeming 
seclusion does not shut them out from interest in the living 
world ; there are practitioners in law and physie who retain 
amid the cares of such business as meg | have a taste for curious 
studies. Men of this kind would have been truer dramatic inter- 
locutors than Atherton a man of fortune and dilettante historian, 
Gower an artist, Willoughby a popular writer, together with Mrs, 
Atherton, her sister, and a country friend or two. There is no 
consistency between the subject and such speakers ; the contri- 
vance intended to lighten has a reverse effect by overlaying. The 
most marring defect of the book, however, is the substitution of 

discussion for exposition, already alluded to—of talking about 
things, instead of explaining them. This, with a sort of effort 
to be popular, gives to some of the divisions the appearance of 
articles rather than a work, 

All this coexists with great literary merit. The dialogues, 
distracting as regards mysticism, contain very clever sketches of 
character, and pleasant pictures of English scenery and elegant 
life. The biographical notices are also agreeably written ; and, 
though not successful as reflecting the influence of the age upon 
the mystic, often bring out some telling traits. The following 
picture of real suffering, nervous influence, and, no doubt, exag- 
gerated report, is from the life of St. Theresa, an eminent Spanish 
mystic, 

** Remarkable were the effeets of the rapture on the body of the saint. An 
irrepressible lifting foree seemed to carry her off her feet (they preserve the 
right foot in Rome to this day): it was the swoop of an eagle; it was the 
grasp of a giant. In vain, she tells us, did she resist. Generally the head, 
sometimes the whole body, was supernaturally raised into the air! On one 
occasion during a sermon on a high day, in the presence of several ladies of 
quality, the reckless . e~ took her. For in vain had she prayed that 
these favours might not be made public. She cast herself on the ground, 
The sisters hastened to hold her down; yet the upward struggling of the 
divine potency was manifest to all. Imagine the rush of the sisterhood, the 
screams of the ladies of quality, the pious ejaculations from the congrega- 
tion,—watching that knot of swaying forms, wrestling with miracle, and the 
upturned eyes, or open-mouthed amazement, of the interrupted preacher ! 





the Mystics is rather a literary than a lifelike production. Possibly 

he includes too much under the head. There have doubtless been | 
mystics in India ; we doubt whether the Hindoo work the Bagvat- 

Gita can properly be called a mystic writing, unless we range in | 
that category every wild, rhapsodical production, of a philosophi- 
cal or moral kind, which is opposed to European sentiments, 
That there is mysticism in the fundamental doctrine of Budhism 
may be true in a certain sense: the idea of everything being part 
of God—* emanating” from God, and finally returning to God— 
is detinite as a logical proposition, but is not casily realized by the 

mind in the modus operandi; and it leads to vagueness in medi- | 
tation and aspiration, ‘The mixture of Platonism and Polytheism | 
superadded to Christianity by some of the carly Fathers also in- 
duces a species of mystic ism; but this seems to us dogmatism | 
rather than mysticism—speculation, not feeling. The dirty and | 


* Hours with the Mystics: a Contribution to the History of Religious Opinions 


By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. in two volumes. Published by Parker and Son- 


‘“‘ The state of rapture is frequently accompanied by a certain ‘ great pain’ 
(gran pena), a sweet agony nl delicious torment, described by Theresa in 
language as paradoxical as that which Juliet in her passion applies to the 
lover who has slain her cousin— 
* Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feathered raven ! wolfish-ravening lamb !’ 

After some two or three hours’ endurance of this combined spiritual and core 
poreal torture, the sisters would find her almost without pulsation, the bones 


| of the arms standing out (las canillas muy abiertas), her hands stiff and ex- 


tended: in every joint were the pains of dislocation: she was apparently at 
the point of death. St 

‘** This mysterious ‘ pain’ is no new thing in the history of mysticism. 
It is one of the trials of mystical initiation. It is the depth essential to the 
superhuman height. With St. Theresa, the physical nature contributes to- 
ward it much more largely than usual ; and in her map of the mystic’s pro- 
gress it is located at a more advanced period of the journey, St. Francis of 
Assisi lay sick for two years under the preparatory miseries. Catharine of 
Sienna bore five years of privation, and was tormented by devils beside. 
For five years, and yet again for more than three times five, Magdalena de 
~azzi endured such ‘aridity,’ that she believed herself forsaken of God. 
Balthazar Alvarez suffered for sixteen years before he earned his extraor- 
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dinary illumination. Theresa, there can be little doubt, regarded her 
fainting-fits, hysteria, cramps, and nervous seizures, as divine visitations. 
In their action and reaction, body and soul were continually injuring each 
other. The excitement of hallucination would produce an attack of her dis- 
order, and the disease again foster the hallucination. Servitude, whether 
of mind or body, introduces maladies unknown to freedom. Elephantiasis 
and leprosy—the scourge of modern Greece—were unknown to ancient 
Hellas. The cloister breeds a family of mental distempers, elsewhere un- 
heard of.” 

In treating of the Middle Ages, Mr. Vaughan introduces, by 
means of a fictitious a journal, not only sketches of 
mystic preachers, but some of the remarkable events of the period. 
Strictly these things are often deviations from his mae, but to 
many they will be more interesting than the mystical doctrines. 


Such, for instance, is the description of the Black Death, followed | 


this account of the persecution of the Jews, who were accused 
causing it. 


of 


the necessity of a Saviour, from natural reasons; aud then pro- 
ceeds to advocate the truths of the Christian revelation. 

The work is well written, and in a fair spirit of mind, with an 
obvious wish to arrive at the truth. Very few of the arguments are 
original, nor does the author lay claim to originality. The mode of 


| treatment—especially of the fundamental question, the proof of 


“In a frenzy of terror and revenge the people fell upon the miserable | 


Jews. They were accused of poisoning the wells, and every heart was 
steeled against them. Fear seemed to render all classes more ferocious, 
and the man who might sicken and die tomorrow found a wretched com- 

nsation in inflicting death today on the imagined authors of his danger. 


God’s existence—is based upon the arguments of the schoolmen, 
and of their successors in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. It may be said that reasons are reasons, and it does not 
matter whence they are drawn. Such, however, is not the case, 
Every age has an intellectual fashion of its own; and for a train 
of reasoning te be popularly received, it must be popularly pre- 
sented. Ages widely separated in point of time also differ in 
more than modes. Knowledge is greater, the views are larger if not 
better, with long lapse of time. The ontological entities in posse, 
and logical inventions, that sufficed for the schoolmen five hun- 
dred years ago, will not convince the present age, with its vast 


| advances in physical philosophy, if they can even escape derision, 


oledo was supposed to be the centre of an atrocious scheme by which the | 


Jews were to depopulate Christendom. At Chillon, several Jews, some after 
torture and some in terror of it, confessed that they had received poison for 
that purpose. It was a black and red powder, made partly from a basilisk, 
and sent in the mummy of an egg. The deposition of the Jews arrested at 
Neustadt was sent by the castellan of Chillon to Strasburg. Bishops, nobles, 
and chief citizens held a diet at Binnefield in Alsace, to concert measures of 
persecution. The deputies of Strasburg, to their honour be it spoken, de- 
¢clared that nothing had been proved against the Jews. Their bishop was 
the most pitiless advocate of massacre. ‘The result was a league of priests, 
lords, and people, to slay or banish every Jew. In some places the sena- 
tors and burgomasters were disposed to mercy or to justice. The Pope and 
the Emperor raised their voices, alike in vain, in behalf of the victims. 
Some Christians, who had sought from pity or from avarice to save them, 
perished in the same flames. The noble of whom they bought protection 
was stigmatized as a Jew-master, execrated by the populace, at the mercy 
of his enemies. No power could stem the torrent. The people had tasted 
blood; the priest had no mercy for the murderers of the Lord; the baron 
had debts easily discharged by the death of his creditor. At Strasburg a 
monster scaffold was erected in the Jewish burial-ground, and two thousand 
were burnt alive. At Basle all the Jews were burnt together in a wooden 
edifice erected for the purpose. At Spires they set their quarter in tlames, 
and perished by their own hands. A guard kept out the populace while 
men commissioned by the Senate hunted for treasure among the smoking 
ruins. The corrupting bodies of those slain in the streets were put up in 
empty wine-casks and trundled into the Rhine. When the rage for slaugh- 
ter had subsided, hands red with Hebrew blood were piously employed in 
building belfries and repairing churches with Jewish tombstones and the 
materials of Jewish houses.”’ 

Although the English mystics of the last century and the en- 
thusiasts of America in the present day are passed over, Mr. 
Vaughan comes still closer to the instant, by introducing Emer- 
son, asa sort of pendant or vis-a-vis to the rather Epicurean 
mystics of Persia. 

**The second representative of the West, who must assist towards our 
comparative estimate of Pantheistie mysticism in its poetical form, is Mr. 
Emerson, the American essayist. Whether in prose or verse he is chief 
singer of his time at the high court of Mysticism. He belongs more to the 
East than to the West—true brother of those Sufis with whose doctrine he 
has so much in common. Luxuriant in fancy, impulsive, dogmatic, darkly 
oracular, he does not reason. 
rupted by a question. His inspiration disdains argument. 
lavish his varied and brilliant resources upon some defiant paradox, and 
never more than when that paradox is engaged in behalf of an optimism ex- 
treme enough to provoke another Voltaire to write another Candide. He 
displays in its perfection the fantastic incoherence of the ‘ God-intoxieated ’ 
man. 

‘**In comparing Emerson with the Sufis, it may be as well to state that he 
does not believe in Mohammed and receive the Koran in a manner which 
would satisfy an orthodox Mussulman. Yet he does so (if words have mean- 
ing) much after the same fashion in which he believes in Christ and receives 
the Bible. Mohammed and Jesus are both, to him, extraordinary religious 
geniuses—the Bible and the Koran both antiquated books. He looks with 
serene indifference on all the forms of positive religion. He would agree 
perfectly with those Sufis who proclaimed the difference between the Church 
and the Mosque of little moment. The distance between the Crescent and 
the Cross is, with him, one of degree—their dispute rather a question of in- 
dividual or national taste than a controversy rd a religion with evi- 
dence and a religion without. 


The Theistic philosopher who would meet Pantheistic (rather, as Dr, 
Steere intimates, than Atheistic) scepticism has a good deal of pre- 
liminary work besides discussing Evil. The eternity of space and 
matter—can matter exist without some properties—do latent pro- 


| perties exist to be developed under certain conditions—and various 


His majestic monologue may not be inter- | 
He delights to | 


| individuals who have not quite reached a century. 


‘ation of life” that concerns him little. 


“Tn the nineteenth century, and in America, the doctrine of Emanation | 


and the ascetic practice of the East can find no place. But the Pantheism of 
Germany is less elevated than that of Persia, in proportion as it is more de- 
veloped. The tendency of the former is to assign reality only to God; 


the tendency of the latter is to assign reality only to the mind of | 


man. The Sufi strove to lose humanity in Deity; Emerson dissolves 
Deity in humanity. The Orientals are nearer to Theism, and the moderns 
farther from it, than they sometimes seem. That primal Unity which the 
Sufi, like the Neo-Platonist, posits at the summit of all things, to ray forth 
the world of Appearance, may possibly retain some vestige of personality. 


But the Over-Soul of Emerson, whose organs of respiration are men of ge- | 


nius, can acquire personality only in the individual man. The Persian as- 
pired to reach a divinity above him by self-conquest ; the American seeks to 
realize a divinity within him by self-will. Self-annihilation is the watch- 
word of the one ; self-assertion that of the other.” 

THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 

OF GoD.* 

Tuts Essay is rather a complete though brief exposition of a sys- 
tem of natural religion and Christian theology, than (as the title 
would lead one to infer) an answer to Atheistic objections. Dr. 
Steere not only argues for the existence of a Deity, according 
to the received conception, as eternal, self-existent, omniscient, 
omnipotent, benevolent, and other attributes of perfection, as well 
as to explain the existence of Evil : he discusses the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state of punishment; questions which 
are not necessarily connected with Theism. He also considers 


* An Essay on the Eristenee and Attributes of God. By Edward Steere, LL.D. 
Published by Belland Daldy. 


STEERE ON 


| 





similar topies, would have to be cleared away before entering on the 
metaphysical and general arguments. The whole question is one 
into which a newspaper cannot enter, but we may give an example 
of what is meant by the general criticism in an argument which 
Dr. Steere calls a ‘‘ moral proof.” During my childhood, he says, ‘1 
was not conscious of my want of power over external circumstan- 
ces: I had always some person die than myself to help me.” 

‘** Now, [at years of discretion,] though I tind many of my fellow men excel 
me very much in wisdom, and have very much more power than I, still I 
see that they are nearly as helpless as myself, and I can never find any one 
of them that shall answer the ideas of my schoolboy days. I have need of 
help, I am by myself all but powerless, and yet the earth does not present 
me with a visible helper; can I say that there is none such? I find that I 
am helpless in the hand of circumstances : but what are these circumstances ? 
They are the results and operations of the laws of nature, viewed as one 
great whole, working to the maintenance of that whole; and when I per- 
ceive that though they work in the main on a settled plan, yet the things 
themselves are, as far as I can perceive, blind and dull and senseless, or 
when intelligent, as with men and animals, yet wholly unconcerned about 
me, and unconscious of the manner in which their actions will affect me, I 
conclude, that in the directing power of Nature as a whole, I must look for 
the power which I must rely upon for support and help. 

“Of what this power may be I have no direct knowledge ; but since I find 
that I need an object of trust, and in my early years have been supplied with 
one, I look with as much contidence for some such object still, as I expect, 
when I discover a hitherto unobserved animal, to find some food proper for 
its sustenance. I can have no other object proper for my trust and faith to 
repose in save only the Power which directs all things. I place my faith, 
therefore, in that ; which I am right in doing, because I must be right and 


| reasonable to do that willingly which one cannot help doing ; and whether I 


will or no, upon that Power even for my existence one moment beyond this 
time I must depend.” 

This may be an illustration or analogy, but, strictly speaking, 
it is not an argument, and certainly does not in any way 
amount to proof. 





BAILEY’S RECORDS OF LONGEVITY.* 

In the form of an obituary alphabetically arranged, Mr. Bailey 
has brought together all the notices he could collect of persons 
living to a hundred years and upwards, with a few remarkable 
The informa- 
tion touching the mass of these names is brief—containing little 
more than age, country, and the condition of life : some are fuller, 
and in their particulars approach the biographical notice. Beyond 
the fact of temperance or intemperance, these particulars seldom 
furnish that kind of knowledge which the subject requires as to the 
constitution, temperament, health, disposition, and general habits 
of these long livers. Without this knowledge, the ‘‘ century” isa 
remote abstraction to the reader—an exception to his own ‘‘expect- 
Even if he could deduce 
rules from the practice of those who outlive their century, they 
probably would be of small avail. Longevity seems something in- 
nate—a tough tenacity that takes a long time to wear out. Men 
and women have lived to very great old age under almost every 
conceivable variety of outward circumstances : in towns, in the 
country; well-sheltered and leading an easy life, or subject to 
constant privation and exposure. The honourable estate of matri- 
mony seems favourable to life; the majority of long livers have 
been married. Great riches do not appear productive of great age. 
We have not made the ealeulation, still we do ‘‘caleulate,” that 
the majority in these Records are poor, or at the utmost people in 
easy circumstances. Temperance appears also to have been the 
rule with the majority; though there have been some inveterate 
topers among the long livers; and it may be that it was not ex- 
actly the temperance of the majority that extended their days, 
but their strength of constitution that enabled them to do with- 
out stimulants. The only general rule which Mr, Bailey can lay 
down as the result of his inquiries is, ‘Take it easy.” ‘‘Un- 
governable passion”’—and, we should imagine, constant excite- 
ment, or long continued anxieties—wear out the man much before 
a hundred. 

** Excessive labour, exposure to wet and cold, deprivation of sufficient 
quantities of necessary and wholesome food, habitual bad lodging, sloth, 
and intemperance, are all deadly enemies to human life; but they are none 
of them so bad as violent and ungoverned passions. Men and women have 

* Records of Longevity: with an Introductory Discourse on Vital Statistics. 
By Thomas Bailey, Author of the “ Annals of Nottinghamshire,” §c. §¢e. Pub- 
lished by Darton and Co, 
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survived all these, and at last reached an extreme old age; but it may be 
safely doubted whether a single instance can be found ofa man of violent and 
jrascible temper, habitually subject to storms of ungovernable passion, who 
has arrived at a very advanced period of life. It is therefore a matter of the 
highest importance to every one desirous to preserve * a sound mind ina 
sound body,’ so that the brittle vessel of life may glide down the stream of 
time smoothly and securely, instead of being continually tossed about amidst 
rocks and shoals which endanger its existence, to have a special care, amidst 
all the v icissitudes and trials of life, to maintain a quiet possession of his 
own spirit. 

The Introductory Discourse is not exhaustive of the subject. 
The reports of the Registrar-General, treatises on public hygiéne, 
publications on life-insurance, and the like, have rendered the 
aliens facts of vital statistics pretty gencrally known. A_phy- 
siologieal and medical essay by a sensible physician is what was 
wanted as an introduction, wherein he should endeavour from the 
(certainly scanty) facts at his disposal to point out the condition 
and conduct most favourable to longevity, to ascertain as well as 
he could the degree in which nature or constitution contributes to 
great length of days, and to estimate the probability or possibility 
that a man can reach a hindred years by any precautions or 
course of life he may adopt. 


NEW NOVELS,* 

Tue framework of Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends 
consists of a temporary society sojourning at Naples, whose mem- 
bers are of various countries, and with different scientific objects 
or hobbies. They agree to meet together at stated times to tell of 
their luck in increasing their collections, to exhibit their last 
samples, and to enjoy themscives over a refection supplied by the 
host of the evening, who is also to tell a story. It is of these tales 
that the beck before us consists. 

There is no lack of variety in the nationality or subject of the 
stories; they are also in the main pretty well confined to archwo 
logical or scientific material. One tale, for example, introduces a 
bibliomaniac, whose object in life is the recovery of the lost books 
of Livy; another—which we seem to have met before—explains 
the first introduction of the fuschia into England; a third nar- 
rates the il! fortunes in this country of a zealous Italian numis- 
matist and Republican refugee, by the easy onesided process of 
interesting the reader’s feeling in the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the hero and heroine, and painting all English people 
after the standard fiction of ‘‘ snobbishness” or contemptuous 
reserve towards “ foreigners,” or both. These and other cognate 
tales are preceded by a sketch of cach evening’s proceedings, in 
which the character of the chief speaker and the * transactions” 
of the meeting are blended with some account of topics connected 
with the particular study of the host. 

As regards the interest of the tales, these introductions may be 
rather interruptive; and the scientific knowledge strikes us as 
being often general or superticial—rather such as a clever littéra- 
teur could pick up in his reading and turn to account, than the 
mastery of a thorough scholar. On the whole, however, we pre- 
fer the prefaces to the tales, 
rather slight and slow, are readable ; the discussions, if not deep, 
are real, The stories want life. They seem the productions of a 
person who has no natural gift for fiction ; consequently the nar- 
rative is of the literal kind, notwithstanding acquirements and 
an acquaintance with English and foreign manners much beyond 
what some better novelists possess. The tales, however, are brief ; 
so that they have not time to tire, and some of them contain inci- 
dental information on matters of history, archwology, orart. In 
this point they are inferior to the introductions. As an example, 
take this summary view of ancient coinage from the prelude to 
** The Numismatist’s Story.” 

“The table was covered with some of the most interesting samples of the 
ancient coinage of different epoehs. There was a double stater of Cyziceus, 
of the earliest period, with its rude figure of a lion and a fish for type; its 
reverse presenting only four punch-marks, the traces of the instrument by 
means of which the face of the coin had been driven into the die; and there 
was one of those superb silver decadrachms of Syracuse, known as Sicilian 
medallions, which are works of the highest period of ancient monetary art, 
the present specimen of which was a beautiful work, in most perfect con- 
dition,—in short, a fleur de coin, as numismatists have it,—and possessing, 
too, a feature of unusual interest, pointed out by the numismatist. This 
feature consisted in a name, written in minute Greck characters, on one of 
the dolphins. It was the name of the ancient engraver, whose work has 
reached the present age in such exquisite preservation. There was actually 
the name of the die-sinker, who perhaps executed that beautiful work for 
the critical eye of the Sicilian despot Dionysius, some four centuries before 
the Christian wra. The numismatist proceeded to state to his listeners, 
With numerous details full of charm and interest, how, on the series of the 
ancient Sicilian money of the Greck colonies of that island, the names of a 
whole guild of engravers, of two or three generations, had been detected by 
the industry and acumen of recent numismatic science. * But,’ said Signor 
Massimi, pereeiving that the ground he had touched upon was evidently full 
of interest to his listeners, ‘ let us extend our view a little’; and, taking up 
the Cyzicene stater, and holding it almost reverently, a hoary and 
venerable monument of history and art, he added, * here is probably one of 
the first pieces of money ever struck. 
for money, as we now understand the term, may be considered, in comparison 
With the high antiquity of other human institutions, quite a recent in- 
vention.’ 

“Tt is true that gold and silver were used at a very early period as a eon- 
venient substitute for direct barter; that is, instead of exchanging so much 
land or so many oxen, a certain weight of gold or silver was given as an 
equivalent. Thus, we read in the Jewish Scriptures, that Abraham weighed 
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to Ephron the silver he had named, ‘ four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant.’ In that translation, the silver is incorrectly 
called money; which it could not be; for it is distinctly stated that it was 
weighed, and a certain weight given, and not a certain nwmber of pieces, It 
is well known that Homer does not mention coined money; which he would 
not have failed to do if it had existed in his time; but, on the contrary, he 
always speaks of a kind of barter. As when he mentions that the common 
value of an ox was a bar of brass three feet long; and that a woman—it is 
well none of the gentle sex are present, said the numismatist, looking 
round with a smile—that a woman who understood several useful arts was 
sold for four such bars, or four oxen. 

** Bars or spikes such as these, continued the speaker, when adjusted to a 
special size, formed a kind of link between weighed money and true coins; 
for they passed by fa/e, that is by counting their number, instead of by 
weight. At this point in the history of the origin of money, it is interestin 
to observe, that the names of such bars or spikes were at a later peri 
transferred by the Greeks to their positive money, in those of the two prin- 
cipal Greck coins, which, as you all know, are the drachma and the obolus ; 
the latter name being that of a small bar or obelisk, and the former express- 
ing a handful, or séz, which was the exact number the hand could :rasp: 
thus, in the real coinage which followed the rude state of exchange by 
means of bars, an obolus naturally became the sixth of the drachma. 

** It is supposed, continued the numismatist, that the first positive coins, 
that is to say, picces of metal of convenient size, adjusted to a particular 
weight, and guaranteed to be of that weight as well as the required purity, 
by the stamp or seal of an acknowledged government, were struck either by 
the Lydians or by the Asiatic colonies of Greece. That great historical 
event, he continued, the first positive coinage, whether of Greek or Lydian 
origin, took place only seven or eight centuries before the Christian wra ; 
and the coin of the Greek colony of Cyzieus, which I have just examined, 
evidently belongs to the very infancy of the art. Yet that people may not 
have been the first to coin money ; for doubtless, when once the principle 
was put in action, its immense importance became at once so evident that 
other states rapidly followed in the wake of the inventors, whoever they 
were. Consequently, we have specimens of a gold coinage of several of the 
Greek states of Asia Minor, as well as the Lydian coins attributed to Crae- 
sus, and the Persian Darics and some other coins, all exhibiting indubitable 
marks of that primeval workmanship which the art of coining exhibited 
before it had passed from its infant stage.”’ 


Immature is the characteristic of Self and Self-Sacrifice, by 
Anna Lisle, The fair writer exhibits an accomplished mind and 
an elegant style. Asa narrator she is clear and agreeable, though 


, somewhat prone to dwell upon details for themselves, especially 


Yes,’ he continued, * one of the first ; | 


in the minute pictures of home and childhood in the early parts, 
If she has not as yet much strength of dramatic power, she pos- 
sesses a faculty still more important to a novelist—that of giving 
a real and living air to her persons and occurrences, though the 
conduct of the persons and the incidents that spring from them 
may not be consistent with the actual. Indeed, it is in a want of 
consistency both with the probabilities of character and the likeli- 
hoods of life that the fault of the tale consists. And this fault 
seems to arise from want of experience in the events of life, as 
well as from want of resolution to pursue her story to its natural con- 
sequences. The clements of Se/f and Self-Sacrifice are those of 
guilt and social tragedy. The fair writer’s good feeling prompts 
her to save the character of her characters, and to bring about a 
satisfactory if not ‘‘a happy” ending. 

The object is to show the ‘ beauty of self-sacrifice,” the odious- 

ness of “self,” and the evil consequences of vanity, levity, and 
mental weakness. Nelly, the herome and autobiographer, post- 
»ones her comfort and some worldly advantages in favour of her 
ialf-sister, Edith; in return for which, Edith attracts Nelly’s ae- 
cepted lover, Oscar Herbert; and they are married, Oscar still 
inclining to his first love. The vanity, weakness, and want of 
steady principle, that could bring about these results, shows it- 
self in its natural consequences. Oscar neglects his wife; El- 
more, a roué friend, besieges her; and they elope. As the feel- 
ings of the writer induce her to deal tenderly with Edith, a series 
of almost miracles are invented to exeuse her conduct and pre- 
serve her honour, so that, after suffering and repentance, she may 
die reconciled to her husband. 

The incongruity between the character and actions of the per- 
sons and the termination mars the effect of the work. The natu- 
ral end of Oscar and Edith was torpid discomfort or acute misery. 
Edith persists in receiving the attentions of Elmore, against 
the remarks of society, the warnings of a friend, and the efforts of 
Nelly. She elopes with him because she dares not meet her hus- 
band after a certain letter has fallen into his hands. Yet we are 
to believe that it is on/y weakness, and to sympathize with her 
as a paragon of amiability and repentance,—Elmore having been 
killed by an accident on their passage to the Continent. 

Mr. Knighton’s ‘‘ Private Life of an Eastern King ” was mat- 
ter-of-fact in its nature ; “ Forest Life in Ceylon,” and ‘ Tro- 
pical Sketches,” contained much of the generalization which is 
really fiction, presented in the form of tales or sketches ; but there 
was 2 matter-of-fact air about even the romantic parts, which 
militated against their effect. In the present autobiographical 
novel of Edgar Bardon, this fault is in a measure corrected. 
The work is not only an improvement upon the others in this re- 
spect, but it contains as much of incident, life, and character, as 
the generality of novels. It has the further advantage of the 
writer’s having seen much of what he professes to describe, al- 
though this extends from England to the farthest Ind, with a 
voyage out by the Cape, a return passage by the Red Sea, a resi- 
dence in the Punjaub, and several visits to France. 

The book is rather a novel of adventures than of adventure. The 
incidents are well connected, sometimes striking in_ themselves ; 
and they form altogether a story of interest. There is no- 
thing very new in the design or in the particular parts ; unless it 
be the characters of Aunt Honor, an amiable, affectionate, but 
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yielding woman, whose love has been crossed and her happiness 
sacrificed by the social views of a “ strong-minded” brother, and 
the excellent though rather eccentric Mr. Tupsemuch, Aunt 
Honor’s old flame. School days, a mischicfmaking stepmother, 
a father thwarted by a daughter in his plans for her marriage, 
and by his son preferring “ the pride, pomp, cireumstance of glo- 
rious war,” te a seat at a merchant’s desk—are not new. Neither 
are Caleutta jokes upon Griffins, sporting in India, the parade 
and luxury of great men, with other particulars of Anglo-Indian 
life. A love-atfair at Lahore, which influences the story, has 
more novelty, and is not badly planned in its way ; but it has the 
effect of representing the hero as fickle and not well-principled. 
The skill to involve a hero in difficulties without lowering his 





character and weakening the reader’s regard, is perhaps the rarest 


faculty of the novelist. 
The romantic parts, or the love-stories, may be somewhat im- 
robable ; a few of the persons may verge upon the melodramatic ; 
ut all have this characteristic—they are based upon the actual, 
and exhibit a knowledge of life, though that knowledge may not 
be presented in the most effective form. To Barney, Edgar’s Irish 
valet, this remark scarcely applies: there may be something of the 
theatrical “or traditional Irishman about him, but he is well con- 
ceived, and, what is more to many, amusing. Here is his account 
of the passage to England. 

Well, to be sure, Kathleen and myself, and my mother—for the little 
one was dead—we got across; and a mighty troublesome thing it was to do 
that same, for of all the turnin’ of a poor divil inside out, the say bates the 
world for that; Dr. Malony was nothing to it, so he wasn’t. 
a lyin’ in a corner, the three of us, and Kathleen and myself couldn’t howld 
our heads up at all at all, and my mother, God bless her sowl in glory ! *ud 
be up and doin’ for us one minnit, and the next she’d be like ourselves, 
unable to do a hand’sturn for anybody. Wisha, but it’s an awful place the 
say, Masther Bardon ; and how the people lives at all at all that goes often 
on it, I don’t know; but it seems to me they might as well give up atin’ 
and dhrinkin’ altogither, for purshuing to the bit of good it ill do thim on 
boord as they call it—an’ faith it’s no wonder they do call it on boord, for 
its stretched on his back every mother’s son of us was, on the boords shure 
enough,” 

The following graphie picture of the Sunderbunds may be 
quoted as an example of Mr. Knighton’s deseriptive style. 

‘*The approach to Caleutta from the sea is through one of the most fright- 
ful regions in the world. The Sunderbunds is the name given to a low district 
of rich alluvial soil, formed entirely by the Ganges, and not much, if at all, 
above high-water mark ; a low district, which the abundance of moisture 
and the stimulating influence of a Tropical sun have combined to cover so 
thickly with vegetation that it is almost impossible to distinguish one plant 
from another, even when the observer is close to them. 

“Through these Sunderbunds, in a hundred various winding channels, 
the Ganges makes its way to the Bay of Bengal, sluggishly enough for 
the most part, but impetuously and uproariously when the floods of the 
wet season are rushing into its bed from all parts of its vast basin. To 
remain on these low lands at such seasons, is to risk, or rather to incur 
certainly, jungle-fever in its most aggravated forms—to expose one’s life 
to almost certain death. Like the mouths of the Niger and the Gambia in 
Africa, the graves of Europeans, the Sunderbunds reek with the rich odour of 
Tropical vegetation, that renders the atmosphere thick and oppressive to the 
stranger, if not absolutely unendurable. The closest hothouse in Europe, 
with its hundreds of steaming plants, and its elevated artificial temperature, 
will give the visitor but a very faint impression of the suffocating perfumes 
exhaled by the richest seualtile soil, when acted upon by the poe) come in- 
fluence of excessive moisture and excessive heat, stimulating it into life. 

** Death in all shapes lurks amid these low-lying regions—death to man 
amid the luxuriance of Tropical vegetative life. It is not the reeking plants 
with their huge leaves and rank fruits, nor the thick trees so laden with 
parasitic feeders that their branches in vain endeavour to support each 
other, and hang listlessly downwards, overcome in the struggle for existence 
—it is not the exhalations from these, unwholesome and fraught with 
danger as they are, that the European has most to fear. More deadly foes 
than even the jungle fevers, and far more rapid in execution, prowl about 
these dense thickets in formidable numbers. 

** Tigers so abound in the Sunderbunds that landing there is impractica- 
ble, save at the stations to which man’s cupidity or humanity has conducted 
him; for the rich soil is cultivated here and there, and a few stations there 
are in which a lighthouse has been established, or a shed in which provi- 
sions have been stored for shipwrecked mariners. These latter are not, of 
course, in the interior or worst regions of the district, accessible only by the 
narrow branches of the Ganges, there meandering lazily on to the ocean. 
Tigers abound on the shore, and alligators in the water—in such numbers, 
too, that it is no uncommon thing to find some foul corpse that thg water 
has rejected fought for savagely by a hungry tiger and a still more ravenous 
alligator—the tiger for the most part getting the worst of the fray. Dwel- 
lers on the Sunderbunds are often witnesses of such combats, and passengers 
in the river-steamers also,—for these steamers are sometimes forced to plough 
up these dark streams, when the Hoogly does not contain water enough for 
them to get up to the main stream of the Ganges that way.”’ 











BIRTHS, 

On the l4th October, at Lemore House, Herefordshire, the Wife of W. Y. Peel, 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 17th, at Stobo Castle, the Lady of Sir G. Montgomery, Bart., M.P., of a 
daughter. 4 

On the 18th, at White Place, Berks, the Wife of Henry Hanmer Leycester, Esq., 
of a son, : ; 

On the 18th, at Sale Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of John Peel, Esq., of a son, 

On the 18th, in Thurloe Square, the Lady Beaujolois Dent, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at Edinburgh, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Moody, R.E., of ason. 

On the 20th, at Richmond, the Wife of Arthur Otway, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 20th, in Lower Seymour Street, the Wife of Colonel Birch Reynardson, 
C.B., (late Grenadier Guards,) of a daughter. > 

On the 20th, in Dorchester Place, Blandford Square, (for the fourth time of twins,) 
the Wife of E. M. Williams, Esq., of twin daughters. 

On the 21st, in Brunswick Square, Brighton, the Lady Lurgan, of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th September, at Bangalore, Madras, Captain Fiennes Middleton Col- 
vile, Forty-third Light Infantry, youngest son of Frederick Colvile, Esq., of Bai 
ton House, Warwickshire, to Mary Grier, eldest daughter of the late Major Horatio 
Nelson Noble, Madras Army. 

On the &th October, in Charlotte Place, Edinburgh, J. B. Gardner, Esq., Moul- 
mein, son of the late G. Gardner, Esq., Comptroller-General for Scotland, to Ann, 
only surviving daughter of T. Howey, Esq., late of Lilburn Grange, Northumberland. 

On the 15th, at Hamble, Captain Charles Maxton Shak« spear, E.1.C.S., to Maria 
Bell, daughter of Liewtenant-General Y, 8. Fraser, of Hamble Cliff, 
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On the 15th, at Bedminster, Bristol, the Rey. George William Grogan, Incumbent 
of St. Matthew’s, Thorpe Hamlet, next Norwich, to Helen Isabel Mari a, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. W. H. Graham, Rector of Great Bromley, Essex. 

On the 16th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Walter Trevor Stannus, Esq., son of 
the Dean of Ross, to the Hon. Catharine Geraldine Vesey Fitzgerald, daughter of 
the Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey. 

On the 21st, at Florence, Tenby, Thomas Brook, E-q., of Peneraig Court, and thy 
Yew Trees, Herefordshire, to Helene Elizabeth, only daughter of the late John 
Leach, Esq., of Pembroke. 

On the 2Ist, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, by the Rev. J. Chalmers, Rector, the Rey, 
R. Mostyn Pryce, of Gunley, Montgomeryshire, to Eliza, only child of the lat 
John Williams, Esq., of Hendedley, in the same county. 

On the 2Ist, at Wishaw, N.B., Captain James Robertson Walker. R.N., of Gil- 
garran, Cumberland, to Katherine, daughter of the late John Mackenzie, Esq., 
Sheriff of the Lewis, Ross-shire. 











DEATHS, 

On the 16th October, at Claydon House, Bucks, Catherine Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Sir Harry and Lady Verney; in her 20th year. 

On the 17th, at Oakeley, Salop, Lientenant-Colonel Oakeley, Fifty-sixth Regiment. 

On the 19th, in Royal Crescent, Bath, Rear- Admiral the Hon. George Frederick 
Hotham ; in his 57th year. 

On the 20th, at Eastbourne, Edmund Henry, only son of Edmund Law Lush- 
ington, Esq., of Park House, near Maidstone ; aged 12 years and nine months, 

On the 20th, at Scotsbridge, Herts, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Josceline Perey, C.B, 

On the 2lst, at the Vicarage, Heybridge, the Rev. Robert Prentice Crane, forty- 
six years Vicar of Tolleshunt Major, twenty-three years Vicar of Heybridge, 
Essex, and formerly British Chaplain at Rio de Janeiro ; in his 71st year. 

On the 2st, at Syerston Hall, Nottinghamshire, George Fillingham, Esq., one of 
her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for that county; in his 47th year, 
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| FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 24. 

War Derarrment, Pall Mall, Oct. 24.—Caralry—Sth Regiment of Dragoou 
Guards—Lieut. C. E. B. Lennard, from the 2sth Foot, to be Lieut. paying the 
difference, vice Richards, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

ith Light Drags.—Capt. C. A. G. Browne, from half-pay of the 4th Light Drags, 
to be Capt. vice Ellis, dec. 

6th Dragoons—Assistant-Surgeon O,. Barnett, from the Staff, to be Assistant- 
Surgeon, vice Grylls, resigned. 

Sth Light Drags.—Capt. F. E. Macnaughten, from half-pay of the 8th Light 
Drags. to be Captain, vice Lord Killeen, promoted. 

17th Light Drags,—Brevet-Col, A. Brown, from half-pay of the 6th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. Lawrenson, who exchanges ; Major IL. R. Benson to be 
Lieut.-Col, by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. Brown, who retires ; Capt. A, Learmonth 
to be Major, by purchase, vice Benson. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—Lieut.-Col. E. W. Crofton, from the Supernumerary 
List, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Ellis, retired upon half-pay; Staff-Sergt. I. Penson to 
be Quartermaster. Veterinary-Surg. J. Mason has been superseded, he having been 
absent without leave. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet-Col. J. W. Gordon, C.B. to be Deputy Adjt.- 
General, vice Matson, who has resigned that appointment ; Lieut. G. R. Lempriere 
to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Infantry—2d Foot—Lieut. C. Gibbs to be Capt. by purchase, vice Holdsworth, 
who retires ; Ensign H. H. Mulock to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gibbs; A. W. 
Gosset, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mulock. 

3d Foot—Capt. T. Kains to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Sth Foot—Lieut. F. H. Pender to be Capt. without purchase, vice Nicholas, who 
retires upon full-pay; Ensign G. KE, Massy to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Pender. 

9th Foot—Lieut. B. J. P. Bastard has been permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission. 7 

llth Foot—Capt. F. T. Lyster to be Instructor of Musketry. 

13th Foot—Ensign E, C, R. A. de P. O'Kelly has been permitted to resign his 
commission, 

16th Foot—Capt. J. W. Bostock to be Instructor of Musketry. 

20th Foot—Lieut. W. V. Maskelyne to be Capt. by purchase, vice Butler, pro- 
moted, 

26th Foot—J. Bridge, Esq. to be Paymaster, vice Craigie, appointed to a District. 

£8th Foot—Lieut. W. F. Richards, from the 5th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice 
C. E. B. Lennard, who exchanges. 

38th Foot—Lieut. F. J. Rooper has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 

39th Foot—Lieut. C. Prichard has been permitted to retire from the service by the 
sale of his commission. 

47th Foot—Brevet- Major C, Elgee to be Instructor of Musketry. 

49th Foot—Lieut. P. Cahill to be Adjt. vice Gibson, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

50th Foot—Capt. G. W. Bunbury to be Instructor of Musketry. 

52d Foot—Brevet-Col, J. L. Dennis, from the 94th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Mills, who exchanges, 

53d Foot--Lieut. J. M. Maeneill to be Adjt. vice Fellows, dec.; Paymaster R. 
Thomson, 4th Light Infantry, British German Legion, to be Paymaster, vice Peel, 
dec ed. 
59th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. H. G. Meares, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
O'Leary, promoted on the Staff. 

62d Foot—Capt. J. Sanderson to be Instructor of Musketry. 

70th Foot—Lieut. J. M. M‘ Kenzie to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bellers, dec, ; 
Ensign H. B. Good to be Lieut. without purchase, vice M‘ Kenzie. 

83d Foot—Sergeant-Major A. M‘Clymont to be Ensign, without purchase ; Ensign 
A. M‘Clymont to be Adjutant, vice Mainwaring, deceased. 

88th Foot—Lieut. M. J. Cunningham, from the 18th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice 
Belfield, placed on half-pay. 

90th Foot-—Capt. J. C, Guise to be Instructor of Musketry. 

94th Foot—Lieut.-Col. C. J. C. Mills, from the 52d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Brevet-Col. Dennis, who exchanges. 

95th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. B. 
Major, vice Wing, who exchanges, 

96th Foot—Capt. IL. V. Mundell to be Instructor of Mushketry. 

2d West India Regiment—J, Franklin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Edwardes, promoted, 

St. Helena Regiment—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. Beckham, from half-pay Unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice Stack, appointed to the 65th Foot; Lieut. W. HH. Hole te 
Capt. by purchase, vice Beckham, who retires ; Ensign J. B. I. Ranier to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Hole. 

Dépot Battalion—Major V. Wing, from the 95th Foot, to be Major, vice Harvey, 
who exchanges. Capt. E. H. E , 40th Foot, to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Hospital Staf—Staif Assist.-Surg. G. M. Swinhoe has been permitted to resign 
his commission. Acting Assist.-Surgs. J. Lander, M.D. and J. Winter, M.D. have 
ceased to do duty, there being no longer occasion for their services. 

Brevet—Capt. G. Nicholas, retired full-pay of the 5th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army, the rank being honorary only. Capt. W. E. Evans, of the Ist Regt. of Bom- 
bay European Infantry, to be Major in the Army. Lieut. A. G. Bax, of the 50th 
Regt. Bengal Native Infantry, to have the rank of Licut. in the Army, while em- 
ployed at the East India Company's Dépot at Warley, vice Bingham, resigned. 

Unattached—To be Captains—Licut. F. Smythe, from half-pay 2d Foot (Staff 
Officer of Pensioners), Lieut. A. H. Hull, from half-pay 50th Foot (Staff Officer of 
Pensioners). Lieut. P. M‘Carthy, from half-pay 77th Foot (Statf Officer of Pen- 
sioners ). 

Staf—Lieut. E. Griffiths, from half-pay as Paymaster of the 96t Foot, to be Pay- 
master of the British Dépots, Chatham, vice Dalgety, dec. Lieut. R. C. Craigie, 
from Paymaster 26th Foot, to be Paymaster of a Recruiting District, vice Middle- 
ton, placed on half-pay. 














Harvey, from a Dépot Battalion, to be 























Trade, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 21. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—A, and W. HU. Maclean, Port Natal, merchants—Pal- 
lant and Bradley, Halkin Street West, Belgrave Square, ladies’ outfitters —Faw- 
throp and Drummond, Caddytield, Halifax, stuff-manufacturers—Bell and Ce. 
Framwellgate Moor and Potter Moor Collieries ; as far as regards C. Bourne and A. 
| M. Granger—Bury and Taylor, Old Accrington, cotton-manufacturers— E.. and W. 
| Jeffries, Upper Berkeley Street West, tailors—Smith and Co. Great Yarmouth, 
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Deurt, Old Broad Street, stock- 
hosiers and J. H. Samuelson, Hull 
Parker “ee Co. Pall Mall, wine-mer- 


tallow-chandlers—Oldham ‘dial Barkworth, Adams C ~_ 
brokers—Barber and Hipwell, Leicester, 
and Great Grimsby, commission-merchants c i 
chants—Hoyle and Bryer, Huddersticld, law-stationers Napier and Co, Liverpool, 
ship-chandlers Weir and T aylor, W olverhampton Marrow and Taylor, Hulme, 
butchers—Spivey and Sharp, Hudderstield, painters—hei; ghley and Co. Bradford, 
Yorkshire, plumbe rs—George and Kennington, surgeons—Darlaston and 
Guest, Birmingham, button-manufacturers. 
Bankrupts. —Grorck Ksient, Poole, victualler, 
solicitors, Mardon and Prichard, Newgate Street ; 
Street Buildings. 
Tuomas Nasu, I 
Dec. solicitors, 


Guildhall Chambers. 
Joseru ARON Josern, Bishopsgate Street Within, mining-agent, Nov. 1, Dec. 2: 


solicitor, Dalton, King’s Arms Yard ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall C hambers 
Josern CorBen Cooke, Princes Street, Soho, carver and gilder, Nov. 3, Dec. 
solicitor, Levy, Burton Crescent; official assignee, Pennell, a all Chambers. 
Ricuanp Beit, Gracechureh Stre et, contractor, Nov. 3, Dec solicitors 
rance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Nic = Basinghall Stre et. 
Epwarp MEACHRR Davis, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, victualler, Nov. 1, 26: 
solicitor, Bartleet, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 
Rozert Wrerorp, Exeter, attorney, Oct. 50, Nov, 27: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter ; 
Hirtzel, Exeter. 











Son, 


to surrender Oct. 31, Dec. 2: 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman 


Hatton Garden, carpenter, Nov. 


Leather Lane, and kirby Street, 
official assignee, Pennell, 


Boulton, Northampton Square ; 

















official assignee, 
LEXANDER SmirH Parker, Plymouth, draper, Oct. 27, Dec. 1: solicitor, El- 
out. Plymouth ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 
Joseru Repreary, Thornhill, Yorkshire, manufacturer, Nov. 3, Dec. 2: solici- 


tors, Scholes and Son, Dewsbury; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, 
Hope, Leeds. 

Joux Bourne and Tuomas Rowson, 
Nov. 27: solicitors, Parrott and Co. 
Mane hester. 

MICHAEL 
Nov. 4, Dec. 


upon-Tyne. 


Macclesfield, 
Macclestield ; 


silk-manufacturers, Oct. 31, 
official assignee, Hernaman, 





Hivyxter Brown and Cuares Sroniey, 
2: solicitor, Brignal, Durham; official assignee, 


Bishopwearmouth, builders, 
Baker, Newcastle- 











Dividends.—Nov. 14, Hawke, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, builder 
Nov. 14, Hughes, Victoria Park Road, Hackney, builder—Nov. 4, M‘Carroll, 
Brighton, musical-instrument-seller—Nov. 12, Adams, Dudley, grocer—Nov. 12, 


Bentley, Dudley, grocer— Nov. 13, Greenwood, Bishopswearmouth, engine-builder 
Nov. 13, Bell, Jarrow, Durham, alkali-manufacturer—Nov. IM, Palmer sen, Savoy 
Street, Strand, printer. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of | 
meeting.—Nov. 12, Dawe and Co, Laurence Pountney Lane, and Moorgate Street, 
seed-merchants—Nov. 11, Clayworth, Graceehurch Street, poulterer Nov. 11, Hope, 
Great Marlborough Street, publisher—Nov. 12, Thorpe, Harleyford Street, Kenning- 
ton, coach-proprietor—Nov. 11, Long, Holbeach, printer—Nov. 11, Allen, Hunts- 
worth Mews North, Dorset Square, horse-dealer—Nov. 12, Strange, Henley-on- 
Thames, bricklayer—Nov. 12, Utting, Wisbeach, iron-founder—Nov. 12, Blythe, 
Minerva Place, New Cross, smelter—Nov. 24, Davis, Bristol, grocer—Nov. 18, Sea- 
mann, North Shields, ship-chandler—Nov. 20, Newman, Taunton, chemists—Nov. 
13, Lowle and Gardner, Wellington, Somersetshire, manufacturers. 

Declarations of Diridends.—W illiams, Ashford, contractor ; first div. of 1\d. Oct. 
28, and three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Stree Lawrance, East 
Barnet, builder ; first div. of 1s, Oct. 23, and three following Thursdays ; Stansfeld, 
Rasinghall Stre Snibson and Co, Manchester, grocers ; further div. of 1jd. any 
esday ; Hernaman, Manchester—Bradley, Wilmslow, tailor; first div. of 19s. any 
Tessier ; Hernaman, Manchester—Allen and Cockson, Manchester, Italian ware- 
housemen ; further div. of 5d. any Tuesday; Her ter—Carruthers, 
Mane hester, oi!-dealer ; first div. of 4x. L0}d. any Tr 1, Manchester 
—Healey, Preston, timber-merchant ; further div. of 3} ) ay; Hernaman, 
Manchester—Edmond and Co. Liverpool, merchants; fifth div igd. any Tues- 











= 































day; Hernaman, Manchester—Hughes, Manchester, fustian-manufacture first 
div. of 3s. 54d. any Tuesda Ilernaman, Mane hester- Owen, Salford, baker; first 
div. of 1s. 04d. sday ; Hern: man, Manchester— Randall, Manchester, 
calico-printer ; first div. of 4]d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Sagar, 
Manchester, innkeeper ; first div. of 11d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester 
Griffiths, Ludlow, carpenter; first div. of ls, any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham 
Moore, Hull, joiner ; first div. of 3s. 10d. any Thur sday ; Carrick, Hull—Ireland, 





Thursday ; Carrick, Hull—Farrell, 
any Wednesday ; Morgan, Liverpool. 


Oct. 31—Reid, Glasgow, 


Hull, draper; third and final div. of $¢. any 
Liverpool, cattle-salesman ; fourth div. of 4s, 4d. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Smith, Glasgow, watch-maker, 
power-loom cloth-manufacturer, Nov. 3 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, oct. 24. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Barker and Date, Cleeve, Somersetshire, millers—Date 
and Son, Watchett, Somersetshire, drapers kes and Co, Castleford and Mear, 
Yorkshire, bottle-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. Sykes—Draper and Co. Ric h- 
mond Road, Islington, ironmongers—Furness and He: ley, Mirfield, Yorkshire, 
founders—Paul and Dixon, Prospect Row, Bermondsey, surgeons—Gorringe and 
Feltham, Hawley Terrace, Camden Town, draper s—Allen and Kinsella, New Bond 
Street, tailors—Round and c ©. Tipton, maltsters—Hopwood and Co. Wigan, iron- 
mere hants—Bay ley and Shaw, Lenton and Newark-upon-Trent, tanners—Frost 
and Co. Greek Street, Soho, leather-dressers—Jenkins and Price e, Bedwas, Mon- 
mouthshire, woollen-manufacturers—Fearnall and Co, Live rpool, printers ; as far as 
regards A. Kinghorn—Coulson and Co, Spittlegate, Lincolnshire, engineers ; as far 
as regards 'T. Proctor—Ratcliffe and Reid, Wisbech St. Peter, brewers—Nixon and 
Co. Great Ponton, Lincolnshire, grocers—Boyd and Fugill, Hull—Baxter and Dean, 
Nottingham, silk-throwsters—Pa age and Son, Manningtree, maltsters—Paine and 
Co. Fore Street, Spitalfields, silk nanufacturers — Crawhall and Sons, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, rope-makers; as far as regards M. Crawhall—Lawrence and 
Co. Farringdon Street, printers—Dean and Nephew, Betley, Staffordshire, mercers 
—Pilling and Son, Blackburn, surgeon-dentists. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Erunatm SNELL, Alfred Road, 


























Harrow Road, builder. 








Bankrupts.—Rovat Bririsn Bayk, South Sea House, Threadneedle Street, to 
surrender, Nov. 6, Dec. 5: solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane, Buck- 
lersbury ; official assignee, Lee, Alde rmanbury. 

Tuomas Raw, Tyson Street, Kingsland Road, rag-dealer, Nov. 4, Dec. 4: so- 


licitors, Li inklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Ocravivs and ALrrep Krxe, Dullingham, Cambridgeshire, corn-merchants, Nov. 
6, Dee. 11: solicitors, _Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; Isaacson and 
Button, New: gnee, Bell, Coleman Strect Buildings. 

CHARLES AvoUSTUS skY, Henley-upon-Thames, wine-merchant, Nov. 4, 
Dec. 4: solicitors, Berkeley, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Cooper, Henley-upon-Thames ; 
official assignee, Johnson, inghall Street. 

: Henry Se_iers, Westbourne Park Road, 
: solicitor, Norris, Southampton Buildings ; official assignee, 
Bavingh: all Street. 

Josern FRANcts K1Ne, Seven Sisters Road, 
solicitor, Cox, Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad Street ; 
Chambers. 

Tuomas Foxtey, Birmingham, grocer, Nov. 3, 26: 
ham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Waxrer Lover, Fennay Bridge, and Hudderstield, cloth-manufacturer, Nov. 10, | 
Dec. 8: solicitors, Clough, Hudderstield; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Hope, Leeds. 

Joux Ve RNON, Low W alker, Northumberland, ship-builder, Nov. 3, Dee.3: 
licitors, Bell and Co. Bow Chure hyard ; Chater, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; official as- 
signee, "Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tuomas Srrepinc, Sunderland, rope-manufacturer, Nov. 3, Dec. 3: solicitors, 
Fell, Sunderland; Browne, Neweastle-upon- yne; Hare and Co, Southampton 
Buildings ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 









*addington, merchant, Nov. 
Nicholson, 





Holloway, builder, Nov. 12, Dee. 15: 
official” assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 


solicitor, Southall, Birming- 








80- 









Dividends.—Nov. Vi, Wettone, Oxford Street, bookseller—Nov. 17, Bayley, 
Crown Court, Philpot Lane, commission-agent Nov. ky Walker, Houndsditch, | 
hardwareman—Nov. 14, Cooke, Norwich, miller—Nov. 18, Tuer and Co. Bolton-le- | 


Moors, machine-makers—Nov. 17, Herbert and siaiies “a ’ Liverpool, coal-factors 
Nov. 17, W illiams, Burscough, Lancashire, vicetualler Nov. 17, Desilva, Liverpool, | 
chronomete »r-maker Nov. 14, Nicholson, York, tailor—Nov. 15, Gregory, Sheffield, 
builder—Nov. 15, Darling, Sheffield, grocer. 
Certificates to be granted unless cause be 
meeting.—Nov. 14, Wood, Aldersgate Street, commission-agent- 





shown to the contrary on the day of | 
Nov. 14, Hawkins, | 


W oolwie h, corn-dealer—Nov. 14, Leno, Great Winchester Street, merchant—Nov. | 
= Bayly, Bournemouth, hotel-keeper—Nov. 17, Tilley, Cambridge Street, Old | 
Pancras Road, dust-contr: wtor—Nov. 17, Eves, Judd Place West, New Road, | 


Soantechee tome 14, Stott, Halifax, grocer—Nov. 14, Bottomley, Halifax, grocer— | 


Noy. 14, King, Kuaresborough, draper—Nov. 
stationer, 

Declarations of Dividends.- 
dition to ls, 3d. previously declared, 


li, Richardson, Whitby, Yorkshire, 
Watson, Carlisle, currier; second div. of 3d. (in ad- 


any Saturday; Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne 










enkinson, Sheffield, paper-manutacturer ; first div. of 4s. 4)d. any Tuesday; 
Brewin, Sheftield—Flood, Honiton, banker; further div. of 3s. on the se parate es- 
tate, any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Allen and Holmes, Derby, silk- 


of 6d. (in addition to a former div. of 9s, 


Nottingham, 

PRICES CURRENT. 

BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes., 


throwsters; second div. 
following Mondays; Harris, 


Oct. 27, and two 


Thurs 


Friday. 





ee 91g | 
| 


La 


Sper Cent Consols . 
Ditto for Account 













3 per Cents Reduced ...... xd 
New 3 per Cents ...... “xd 
Long Annuities tiexd 
Annuities 1885 Isexd.) 
Bank Stock, 9 pe — | 
India Stock, 10} per Cent : —— | 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem . 5 pm 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ ny | 





India Bonds, 4 per Cent 


FOREIGN PUNE 
(Last Official que during the Wee 





















Austrian ... | PURE .cccccvescevccsce 4ip.ct.y) — 
Belgian Mexican 3 — | 2g 
Ditto | Peruvian 4} — 764 
Brazilian | Portuguese i “4 
Buenos Ayres Russian .........6005 5 — 107 
Chilian Sardinian ... 5 x9 
Danish Spanish ... ° 3=— 4ij 
| Ditto New Deferred 3a 24 
| Ditto Passive seeee 6) 
| Terkish 6 — | 8jexd 
| Vene i 4j— i a 





ARARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 










































































Rattways— Banxs— 
and Exeter .........+.++ | Australasian ...... OL ex d. 
British North American 67 
City os 
Zastern Counties........ | Colo —_— 
inburgh and G laszow . Commercial of London 28) 
oat Engl. Scotsh. & Australian ¢ htd 16g 
4 
30} 
London Chrtd ink of Australia 20 
Hull and Selby London Joint Stock............ 30} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 464 
Lancaster and Carlisle. . . | —_ 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast| National Provincial . 76) 
London and Blackwall ........ New South Wales. 45} 
London and North-Western... Oriental ..... 3s 
London and South-Western ‘ Provincial of I 55 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln South Australia... of 
BAIARS a cccocccceces | Union of Australia 65 
Midland at Western (Ireland } oe of London. 263 
North British...... oeoeuel WP ccccoccsccccsees 4) 
North-Eastern—Berwick...... | w ate rn Bank of London. 43 
North-Eastern—York . | Docxs— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve rhampton| East and West India .......... 125 
Scottish Central ...........65 London 1o4ah 
Scottish Midland. ... St. Katherine ..........+..000s 47 
South Eastern .f Victoria ...... 20} 
Eastern of F | MISsCELLANEOUS— 
st India Guaranteed... Australian Agricultural —_ 
ong and Melbourne .... iti erican Land 
Peninsular . | 
ern of Canada . | 
SD canarvvecees | 
OM cccvcccceccvccscece 1 General Steam . 
zilian Imperial os -—- Peel River Land and Mineral .. 
Ditto St. John del Re y. rere | 1s} Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Cobre Copper ......66665.06 os -— | Royal Mail Steam. 
Rhymney Iron..... eee -_— South Australian . 
BULLION Per oz. METALS. Per ton 
7 : ‘ - ¢ Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Ince, Welsh mos... 638¢..886 6 
Mexican Dollars ............++ »- 000 Lead, British Pig ... 24 0 0... 2420 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 2 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 O 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 24. 
s 68. | 8 s. | s s. | 
be R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... T5to8o| Fine...... 78to80) Indian Corn 
Fin Foreign,R. 64—74 | Peas, Hog... 39—40 | Oats, Peed... 
White F. 84—90 | aple .... 44—45 Fine 
¥ RO ccccee ° White - 45—47 | Poland... 
White Old 0— 0)| Barley ee Blue . 48— 50 Fine . 
Fine ...... o— 0 Maiting « se Beans, 6 38— 41 Potato.... 3 
New coves 68—72 | Malt, Ord, Harrow... 40—44 | Fine... 





AVER AGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE. 





Per Qr om, - rial) of F meen and w ar For the Week e nding Oct, 18 
Wheat. 65s. 7d. bd. | Wheat ..... Gis. 9d. | Rye ....... 40*. Id, 
Rarley ° 4 Barley . 0 Keans...... 46 1 
Oats ......26 4 | Oats ....... 26 8 | Peas....... “400 





PROVISIONS 


~ FLOUR 
tous made seeees per sack 60s. to 63s Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 6d. per doz. 
Se 











Seconds .....-eeceecesccecsecce 5 Carlow, 5!. 11s. to Si. l4s. per ewt 
Essex and Su Ik, on board ship = — 55 Bacon, Irish ........... per cwt. 66s. — 72. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... — #8 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 
American ..... --per barrel * — 40 Derby, pale .... 
Canadian ........6..eeeeee — Hams, York 





Bread, 7}d. to 94d. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE MARKET.” 








Newoarte anp Leapenmate.* Heap or CarTLe at THE 
d. d 


















*. s. d s s. d. ‘ sd. CAaTTLe- MARKET. 

Reef... 3 Oto3 &8to4 O .. 3 Btod 6to4 10 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 2-4 6 44—5 0—5 4 Beasts.. 5,407 Beit 
Veal... 3 4-4 O—4 6 44—4 8—5 © | Sheep..21,150. 

Pork... 4 4—5 0—5 6 44—5 0—5 2/ Calves... 169. 

lamb, 0 0-0 0-0 0 0o0—0 O—0 OO} Pigs... 620 ..... 220 

” To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS WooL 

Kent Pockets ..... ssese 5Sds. to 70s. | Down Tegs.........+-+ per Ib. y to 17}d. 
Choice ditto 70 — 105 Wethers ... — 
Sussex ditto. 50 — 65 Leicester Flec 13 — 6 
Farnham ditto . evccces 80 — 100) | Combing ........66.ccceeeeeee l—- Mw 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
























CUMBERLAND Smivurin.>. Wurrecnarett. 
Hay, Good .....++-+++ %is. to 100s covevccces GBB, CO BOB. ...eeeeeees 76s. to Oa, 
Inferior 60 xs 06U— «(660 5 = 70 
New 7) o— 0 o-— 0 
Clove 105 7 26— 110 so — 116 
Wheat Straw......+-- 30 6 — 30 “a — 8 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
a a, Souchong, fine, per lb. Is y to 2s. 3d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 10d.to 5s, 2d, 
ngon, fine 1 -—3 3 Brandy sine - © 9 —10 4 
re hoe, flowery > —-4 0 Cotton, N ms.perlb. 0 47 — 0 9 
In bond— In ity Is. ‘oa per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 40 6 — 4) 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to B6s,. Od Guano, Peruvian. per ton.2200 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary . .» 52s. Od. to Sts. Od Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt. 56 3 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond 63 bs. Ord. to TOs. Odd, | TOWD oo cceeenees so — 0 0 
arolina...... fd. to 28s. Od | Rape Oil, Pale.. .-4)6 O0— 0680 
Sugar, Muscovado ... la | trown -RmOo-— 006 
West India Molasses ... . 228 ‘Gd. to 24s. Od | Linseed Oi... 1 6 —- 6 0 
POTATOES | Cocon-nut Oi -4 0 —4s 0 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton %s. to 100s | Palm Oi)... 440 --45 0 
” Shaws . sa Linseed Oil cake, per ton 210 0 =—220 0 
York Regents .. ..100 — 0 | Coals, Hetton ..... onee 19 6 — 0 O 
Scotch ,, 95 —100 Tees c.crccccssscee 19 6 — 8 O 
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, al 
| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 

M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 

M. JULLIEN begs respectfully to announce that the Di- 
rectors of Her Majesty's Theatre having placed that magnifi- 
cent establishment at his disposition for the Winter Season, 
his ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will begin on Wep- 
nespay, Nov. 5, 1856. 

Promenade, U pper Boxes, and Gallery, ls. ; Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d. 21s. and upwards. 

For full particulars see Prospectus, to be had at all the 
Music Libraries; and at the Opera Box Office, Colonnade, 


| 
Haymarket. | 
L *ceu™ THEATRE ROYAL— | 
Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton. | 

} 





Seventh and last week of BELPHEGOR; which, not- 
withstanding the nightly crowded state of the theatre, must 
be withdrawn for the production of future novelties. THE 
KING'S MUSKETEERS every evening. 

On Monpay : vening and during the week, BELPHE oom. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dillon. Followed by THE KIN ML 
KETEERS. D Artignan, Mr. Dillon; Constance, Miss Wool 
To conclude with the Ballet from the WINTER'S 
; in which Miss Rosina Wright will appear. 


Box- offic ¢ open dail daily from 11 to 5. 
R° YAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atrrep Wiean. 

Monday and during the week, TIT FOR TAT. Characters | 
by Messr Wigan, F. Robson, G. Cooke, Rogers, Coney, 
and Franks; Misses Bromley, Marston, and Maskell A 
MODEL OF A WIFE. Pygmi alion Bonnefoi, Mr. A. Wi “f 

MEDEA Creon, Mr. Addison; Jason, Miss Thirlw 

Orpheus, Miss Maskell; Creusa, Miss Bromley ; Medea, Mr 


F. Robson. 
’ ° . 7) 
PAILLASSE STRA W. 
Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of Con- 
tracting to Supply 
STRAW FOR PAILLASSES, 
at the several Barracks and Stations of the War Depart- 
ment in Great Britain and in the Channel Islands, for one 
year, from Ist December next, that proposals in writing 
addressed to the “ Director-General of Contracts, War De- 
partment, Pall Mall,” and marked on the outside “ Tender 
for Paillasse Straw,’ will be received on or before Friday, 
the Ith day of November next. 
Partic ndering are requested not to use any form but 
that which can be obtained at this Department. 
THOMAS HOW L, Director-General of Contracts. 
War Department, all Mall, October 1856 
OF 


QTEAM TO THE CAPE ( 










































CAPE ~ GOOD 
\) HOPE and INDIA.—The Royal Mail Steam-Ship SCOT 

LAND, 1150 tons, JOHN DOUGLAS WILSON, Commander, 
is now loading in the Victoria Docks, and she will sail from 
London on the Ist of November, and from Dartmouth on the 
morning of the 6th, for the Cape of Good Ho Mauritius, 
Point de Galle, Mad , and Calcutta, ils leaving London 
on the evening of the th. ) For passage and parcels, apply 
to Gainptay and Co. 63, Cornhill; and for freight on goods 
and specie, to W. 8. Linpsay and Co. 8, Austinfriars. 


VHE successful results of the last half- 
century have proved, beyond question, that ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OTL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
human hair. It prevents it from falling off or turn 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Fo 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
(equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that , 
Caution: A new label from steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged; i 
white letters, the words “I und's Macassar Oil, &c 
their signature in red ink, . Rowland and Sons.” 






























The 
whole, with the exception of the profile of her Majesty “ the 


Queen,” being covered with a lacework pattern, in trans- 
parent colourless ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by chemists and perfumers. 

ARECA- 


(KOMMANSS CELEBRATED 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved, 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
oe is amongst the many in testimony of its high value. 
Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 

Altheagh business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &c. 

To Mr. Commans. Wa. Everest. 

Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 


“T H E L AN C€ 
ON DR. DE_JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 

The most speedy and effectual remedy for consumption, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RH EUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETE 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFEECTIONS 

“Dr. De Joxon gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatiie 
fatty acid, a ler qui ~ of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver ‘oir no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra- 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
aspecimen of Dr. De Joxon'’s Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil. 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
of bile 

Sold onty in Iurertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, %.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon's 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 
» London; and by many respectable Chemists and 








T” 















De uggists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


W is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
po — effective invention in the curative treatment of 
A 

effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, w —_ the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOU-M -PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease was closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piceadilly. 


}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &. for VARICOSE VEINS, ona all cases of W EAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. They 











are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





the Premiums paid 
| 


THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS | 


The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its | 


‘ 

RIEN ‘YD of the CLERGY CORPORA- 

TION, for allowing pensions, not exceeding 40/. per 

annum, to the Widows and Orphan unmarried Daughters of 

Cc lerzgymen of the Established Church, and for affording tem- 

porary assistance to necessitous Clergymen and their fami- 
lies, throughout England, Wales, and Ireland. 

THE NEXT ELECTION OF PENSIONERS will take 
place at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate Street, on 
Turspay, Novemser 25th, 1856, at 12 o'clock precisely. 

The Rev. Joseru Brown, M.A. in the Chair. 

The Report of the proceedings of the C orporation during 
the egg ar, the balance-sheet, list of ouber ribers and pen 
sion: ay be had at the offices, 4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafal, square; where donations and poh a will 
















be thankfully received. 
The Rev. JOSEPH BROWN, M.A. { Ifon 
The Rey. JOHN EDMUND COX, M.A. P.S. a Secs. | 
HENRY BiAMALL, tary. | 














| Dae ,OMIC LIFE AS URANCE 
SOCIETY 


Henny Freperick Sreruenson, Esq. Chairman. 
Roxert Bippucen, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

ADVANTAGES.—The towersr rates of Premium on the 
Mervat Sysrem. 

THE WHOLE oF 
every Fifth Year 

No charge for Policy Stamps, 
manry or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force, upwards of 7200. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,500,000/. 

wards of 240,000/. per Annum 

The sum of 397,0007. was added to Policies at the last Divi 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 67/. per Cent on 





rue Puorirs divided among the Assured 


nor for Service in the Yeo- 


Income up- 
For — ulars apply t 
ALE 


o 
XANDER MACDONALD, Sec 
6, New Bridge Street, 





retary, } 
Blackfriars | 





Ansvat Prewira to Assure 100/. for the Whole Term of Life, 


with Participation in the Profits. 


Age Premium re Premium Age Premium. 
15... £110 8 ..... 25 : Cuncnrr Buu hteun 5 
2@.. 1M 7? 30 S 6 8 wu 00 .. 219 9 





PROTECTION AGAINST ADULTERA- 
TION AND FRAUD.—AI Family Supplies of best 
quality, full weight, and imperial w » procured—at ¢ 
moderate commission upon the wholesale prices, without 
speculative profits, with a saving of time and trouble— 
through a single House of Business in London, viz 





THE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR COMPANY (LIMITED). 
The following Departme nts are now more fully in opera- 
tion: Grocerirs—Provisions—Wine, Srinir, axp Beea— 
ITALiaN ARTICLES—PicKLes AND Savces—Soars «xp Canpies. | 
The Additional Lists of the Company include: Drugs, 
Stationery, Books and Music, Articles for General Use, Ar- 
ticles of the Toilet, Cutlery, Saddlery, Haberdashery, Ca 


licoes, Line ns, Se. nen gery, Backgammon and Chess 












| 
Boards, ( Z 
Railways cel Delive ry Companies, Penny Boats, Penny 
| Postage, Money Orders, &c. must cause a revolution in 
— similar to the revolution accomplished in the car 
iage of passengers and goods. On this ground, 
THE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR COMPANY (LIMITED 
Is a Commercial Enterprise required by the Progress of 
Society 
Board of Directors 
Sir Tuomas Taxcarn, Bart.—Chairman 


Rear-Admiral Duntze, Woolwich 
Robert Raikes, Esq. Treberfydd, 
alier a0 Andre, Esq. 23, 
aring Cros: 
With aowe r to add to their number 

CAPITAL, 20,0007. in 2000 Shares of 10/. each, to be 
on allotment. Proposed to be increased to 10,0007. 

List of Prices, List of Customers, and General Prospectus 
sent free on applic ation. The List of Prices is revised 
monthly. 

In the second month of the 
12,0007. a year 

Address for Orders, 83, C ANNON 
or 23, KING WILLIA TRE ' 

Applications for Sh » addressed to the Secretary of 
the Company, at 83, Cannon Street West, City 

> . . : . TOT 

\URES (without physic) of CONSTIPA- 

/ TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar 
rhaa, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the sto h, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumpti lso children’s complaints, by DU 
BARRKY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without pur gz, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
i restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 

xy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 

umpbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it afte rall other 


Abergavenny 
King William Street, 












Company the Sales averaged 


STREET WEsT, CITY ; 









































means of cure had failed. In ‘canisters, Il Od. ; 2ib., 
4s. 6d.; Sib., lls. ; 12tb., 228 the 12Ib. ¢ ge free, on 
rece ipt of post ottice order.—Barry du Barry and Co. e- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 1 ca- 





60, Gracechurch Street ; 


Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 
, . 1 +17 + 
E MIROIR FACE ET NUQU 
4 This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her 
the greatest ease and precision; itis the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be affixed to 
| any good toilet-glass. Drawings and pricessent free by post. 
To be seen at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
manufactured, as well as a general assortment of 
T-EADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
2AL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed 
steads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


rg Pr ice Is, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
RLAIR'S 


dilly; Abbis and Co. 
























GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen 
| tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Provr and Hargsanr, 229, Strand, London; and all 


Medicine Vendors. 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS a most po- 
tent Pa ye for Liver Complaints and Indigestion.— 
Wm. Macdonald, of her Majesty's Highland Regiment, has 
gratefully acknowledged to Professor Holloway the wonder- 
ful efficacy of this astonishing medicine. He suffered with 
Liver ¢ ‘omplaint, and allits attendant evils, during fourteen 
| years’ residence in India ; his constitution was so enfeebled 
| that he was compelled to return home, when he was induced 
| to try Holloway’s Pills ; which effected a perfect cure after the 
| most eminent the faculty failed to do him the slightest 
























good. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at 
Professor Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constan 
Smyrna ; and E. Mcir, Malta 


and 80, Maiden Lane, 
tinople ; A. Gerpicy, 


| 





( UILTED EIDER-DOWN  PETTI- 
COATS are strongly recommended to those who wish 
_ combine elegance with comfort. To be had only of 
W. H. Batson and Co. 39, Maddox Street, Regent Stree 
Depot for the Eider- Down Quilts and Patent Spring F Given. 


YOCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING— 
TRELOAR'’S IS THE BEST. Prize Medals awardea 


London, Paris, and New York. Catalogue containing prices 
and every particular free by post. Warehouse, 42, Ludgate 


Hill, London. 
JJ EAL and SON'S NEW CATALOGUE 


contains designs and prices of 150 different articles of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bodstcads, ang 
prices of every description of Bedding. Sent free by post.— 
Heat and Son, Beds om ad, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacture’ rs, 196, Tottenham Court Road 
| [ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The oS — of 

this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazenny on the back of each bottle, in ad- 


dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizavern Lazexsy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
k SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepenvacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Plowe rs, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


ie OUR, ° ranted free from adultera- 





<t.— 


























war 








tion, and delivered to any part of London, not less than 

one peck,) carriage free. Whites, for pastry, at per bushel, 
Jilbs 12s. 4d. tine houscholds, recommended for bread- 
making, lls. Sd seconds, Ils.; wheat-meal, for brown 

| bread, lls. ; best coarse and fine Scotch oatmeal, rice-tlour, 
&e Address, Hoxssaite and Carcnroot, Bullford Mill, 


Witham, Essex ; or Caledonian Road, Islington. Directions 


for making bread supplied gratis 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ~ CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest desizns always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lastres, Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description EX} port and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxf rect, 
Manufactory, Broad street, Birmingham. Establ sh c d 1s07. 


POR GENTLEMI : sat 
M BEST 


ESSRS NICOLL employ the 
land, 
AL 











TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
France, and Germany 
JED SLEEVE CAPE, 
ONE GUINEA 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINE 


Waterproof, yet evaporable, 










NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF GU INE A 
YESTS 
IMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ud Servants’ Liveries. 
114, 116, 118, L20, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 
a INNEFORD'S 
JURE FLU D MAGNES STA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities tburn, Headache, Gout, and indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is mirably adapted for 


marticularly during Pr and it pre- 





Delicate Females, } nancy , 





vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
r Effervescing Aperient I ight, which is highly 

nd efficacious. Trepared by Dinner and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Genera ents for the Im- 






New bond Street 


STREET, 


proved Horse-hair Glove sand Belts, 


TO. OLD BURLINGTON 
4 a. STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA 
VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentces of the pncumatic palate 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
comps sition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
iz and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
mistits. Attendance from 10 to 5. 


‘THOU SHALT NOT KIL L.. 
Publis hed this day, price 
TACATION THOUGHTS oN C ‘AP ITAL 
PUNISHMENTS, 
By Cuartes Purips, A.B. 
One of her Majesty's Commissioners of the Court for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, in London. 
** How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made!” 

Measure for Measure 
Royal Library, Brighton ; 
and Co, London, 
PUBLISHED ANNU. \l. LY IN NO 

BRIT 26 bg AL) 


MHE 
COMPA NION, 0 ‘the ALMAN 


MPHE 
MYHE ALMANAC K AN vD COMPAN 
In cloth, price 4s. 

** The Britis . Almanack and Companion, as still con- 
ducted by Mr, - Knight, contains the no ar “- marrow 
of an annual re gister 3 and is yet more than that—for 
business purposes it is a wonderful e pitome of informa- 
tion. In its way it is, in facet, beyond question, the 
chief of almanacks.”— Evaminer. 

* The most bulky, and the best of the / 











Act 2, Scene 


and LonGMAN 


> 
a 


Fo.rnorr, 


, 


linanacks, is 


the British. With its Companion it contains a mass 
of necessal y information, set forth plainly and read- 
ably.’ Athenaum. 
| Londen: Kwicutr and Co. 90, Fleet Street; 
| and all Booksellers. 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE RK EV. 
| ISAAC WILLIAMS. In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON THE CHARACTERS 
\ OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. 
Isaac WinitaMs, B.D. late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Author of a“ Harmony of the Gospels with 
in 8 vols, 
Kivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SERMONS on the EPISTLES and GOSPELS for 
EACH SUNDAY in the YEAR, and the HOLY- 
DAYS, Second Edition, In 3 vols. l6s. 6¢. 


Oxford ; 
Retlections,” 

































October 25, 1856.] 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S — 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








MORLEY. 
THE LIFE OF 


HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
VON NETTESHIEIM, 
Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magician. 


By HENRY MORLEY, Author of * Palissy 
“ the Potter,” ‘‘ Jerome Cardan,” &c, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, (This day.) 


ANDREWS. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; 
or Illustrations of the Manners and Customs of 
our Grandfathers. By 
In post 8vo. 


9s. This day. 


COLLIER. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON 
SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON, 


By the late 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Cottien’s 
Folio, 1632; and an Introductory Preface by J. Payni 
Cotumer, Esq. In demy &vo. ds. (This day. 


DEVERELL 


A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. (7his day 


IN NOVEMBER. 
BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 
AURORA LEIGIL 
Ix Nixe Books. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
DRAMATIC PIECES AND OTHER 
POEMS. 

By BARRY CORNWALL. 


Beautifully Illustrated, and printed on fine paper, 
n 1 vol. crown Svo, 


TROLLOPE. 
THE GIRLHOOD OF CATITERINE 
DE MEDIC. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


In 1 vol. post Svo, 


BROWNING. 


A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 


ELIZABETIL BARRETT BROWY. | 


ING’S POEMS, With numerous Additions. 


In 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 


CLOVER COTTAGE ; 
OR I CAN’T GET IN. A Novererre. 
By the Author of “ The Faleon Family,” 
With Illustrations. In feap. 8vo. 


we. 


CRAIK. 
THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE; 


Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his 
Tragedy of ** Julins Cwsar.” 


By GEO. LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of History 


and of English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
In foolscap 8vo. 


THE MILDMAYES; 
OR THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET. 
A Story of Twenty Years Ago. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


RUSSIAN POPULAR TALES. 


ANTON 





Translated from the German Version of 
DIETRICH, 
With an Introduction by JACOB GRIMM. 


In foolscap 8vo, 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S 
VENGEANCE; 

AND OTHER POEMS. By W. C. 
In foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


BENNETT. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CESSES, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| gineer 
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PROFESSOR SYME’S SURGERY. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo. Ms. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1, 
Just published, wiih Sixty Illustrations by Scharf, 


Printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price lis. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


By Mrs. SPEIR. 


KATHIE BRANDE 
FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A QUIET 
By HOLME LEE, 


** Thorney Hall,” “ Gilbert Massenger,” &e. 


A LIFE. 


Author of 
In two volumes, post Svo, 


Loudon: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





On Saturday, November 1, 1856, 
THE SPECTATOR’S MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
TESTS OF THE PRESENT HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


In a Series of Accurate Lists and Tables. 


I. VOTES OF MEMBERS IN THE FIVE MOST DISTINCTIVE DIVISIONS OF 
SESSLON 1856. . 
[Showing the pe sition of every Member, as * for,” or ** against,” or absent, in each 
of the tive testing Divisions. ] 
Il. MEMBERS AT WORK DURING THE FOUR SESSIONS, 1852-'53, 1854, 1855, 
18.56. 
[Showing what Bills were introduced ; and who the Members were who succeeded 
or failed in carrying them. ] 
Ill. SUMMARY OF WORK DONE AND ATTEMPTED TO BE DONE. 
[Showing, in Alphabetical Arrangement, what each Working Member did in cach 
of the four Sessions, besides introducing Bills. ] 
IV. ATTENDANCE AT SELECT COMMITTEES. 


[Showing the number of Sittings on each of the principal Committees of last 
Session, and the number of times each Member attended.) 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended to appear on SATURDAY the Ist of November should be sent 
in not later than TuHurspay. 





On the 4th November, to be continued Weekly, price Threepence, No. 1. of 


ORR’'S 
CIRCLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
A SERIES OF VOLUMES 
ON GENERAL TECHNOLOGY, and the INDUSTRIAL AND DECORATIVE ARTS. 


The Sussecrs contained in the Sexies will be comprised in Tex, VoLumes, 
arranged as follows: 

Vols. 

VI. Decorative Art, in Principle and Practice. 
VIL. Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing, and the 

Textile Fabrics. 

VIIL. Glass, Pottery, and Porcelain, 

IX. Painting, Sculpture, and Plastie Art. 

X. Practical Agriculture. 


"The Useful Metals and their Alloys, 

II. The Precious Metals and their Alloys, 
III. Architecture and Building Contrivances. 
IV. Civil Engineering in all its Branches, 

V. The Military Art, 


The First Volume will be commenced on November 1st, being 


THE USEFUL METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS. 
INCLUDING IRON, COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC, ANTIMONY, AND THEIR SEVERAL 
ALLOYS. By the following Writers. 


Rowert OXLanD, Esq. Mineral Chemist, Ply- 


mouth, 


VIT. Lead and its Uses; including Mining, 
Crushing, Smelting, and other Refining Pro- 
the Use of Lead in the Arts, and its Ap- 
lication to Ornamental Metallurgy. By Dr. 
ticHarpson, of Newcastle. 


VIII. Bronze, Brass, and Bell Metal, their 
Composition, Ancient and Modern; the Art of 
Moulding and Casting ; with Application to Fur- 
nishing and Decorative Art. By W. E. Arrkry, 
Esq. Cambridge Works, Birmingham. 


I. Chemical Metallurgy. By Joun Scorrern, 
M.B. Lond. 

II. British Iron Manufacture;  ineluding 
Mining, Roasting, Smelting, and Puddling Pro- 
By Ws. Truran, Esq. C.E. late En- | coccog 
at the Dowlais, Ilirwain, and Forest ey 
Works. | 

III, Steel Manufactures ; including the va- 
rious processes for making Shear, Blistered, and 
Cast Steel, Wrotz, and other Conversions, By a 
Manufacturer. 

IV. Applications of Iron to Bridges, Houses, 
and Ship-Building. By W. Farrnarrn, Esq 
Manchester. 

V. On Wrought Tron in Large Masses. 
Wo. Cray, Esq. of the Mersey Iron Works. 


IX. Ornamental Tron Work; ineluding Mr. 
Vose Pickett’s New System of Architecture, the 
Iron Works and Screens of the Middle Ages, and 

VI. Copper, Tin, Zinc, and Antimony; their | other celebrated Works in Metals, Ancient and 
Mining, Crushing, and Smelting Processes. By Modern. 

London: WILLIAM 8, ORR and Co, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 


By 
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On November 1 will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
PUrci's "rocket BOOK. for 1857, 
with a Coloured Plate, (Dressing "tor the Ball in 
1857,) by Joun Leecn, and numerous Wood Engravings 
by Jonn Leecu and Joun Tennte. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
ITTLE THINGS. 
In 18mo. cloth, price 9d. Sixty-third Thousand. 
“It will richly re ward perusal, Finely illustrating 








the phrase of Dr. Chalmers, ‘ The power of littles.’””— 
Christian Witness. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kexxepy; London: Haminron, 


Apams, and Co.; Dublin: M‘Giasnan and Gin. 





Second Thousand, in square l6mo, price 2s. 
YMNS from the LAND of LUTHER. 
Translated from the German. 

** A most choice littie volume, which we have relished 
exceedingly, and now recommend most cordially to our 
readers. *_Quar terly Journal of Prophecy. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Kexxepy; London: Haminroy, 
Apams, and Co, 


THE SPECT AT OR. 


SEC OND EDITION. 
his day, price ls. 6¢.; by post, ls. 7d. 
gcort ISH PHILOSOP HY: the Old and | 
the New. A Statement by Professor Ferrier. 
St THERI. And and Knox, Edinburgh. 
Smpkix, MArsnatt, and Co. London, 





Just published, price Ls. E ‘ 
WELLINGS of the LABOURING 
CLASSES in the METROPOLIS. By Major- 
General G. B. TreMenneere, F.G.S. late Superin- 
tending Engineer of the Punjauls, and Associate of the 

Institution of Civil Engineers. 

London: Kyicur and Company, 90, Fleet Street. 
MR. KINGSLEY’S SEA-SIDE BOOK. 

A Third Edition, the Sixth Thousand, with Additions 
and Improvements; with Frontispiece, and beauti- 
fully vucl in cloth, with gilt leaves, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

UCUS; or the Wonde rs of the Shore. 

T as Cuarwes Krinesiey, F.S.A. Author of ** West- 

ward Hot” « Hypatia,” &c. Third Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. —Cambr idge : MACMILLAN and Co, 





Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
HE LIVES of ROBERT HALDANE 
and his BROTHER JAMES A. HALDANE, By 
ALEXANDER HALDANE, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kexxepy; London: Haminton, 
Apams, and Co. 


Eighteenth Thousand, I&8mo. cloth, price ls. 
HINGS TO BE THOUGHT OF. By 
the Author of ** Little Things.” 

“Many useful and judicious thoughts are thrown 
out on the formation of character, habits of study, right 
employment of time, control over the thoughts, and 
other subjects.” — Literary Gazette. 





Edinburgh: W. P. Kexnepy; London: Hamitton, 
Apams, and Co.; Dublin: M‘GuasHan and GILL. 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price ls. 6d 
i ETTRAY and RED HIL L. Reprinted, 
with Revisions, from the North British Reriew. 
With Observations on the Present Aspect of the Re- 
formatory Question. By Cocksurn THompson. 
London: Hamitrox, Apams, and Co.; Edinburgh : 
y. P. Kennepy. 

Second Edition, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
EMOIR OF MONTAGUE STANLEY, 
A.R.S.A. By Rev. D. T. K. Drummonp, R.A. 
CONTENTS = 
Chap. 1. Early Life—2. The Actor—3. The Change 
—41. The Stage Abandoned—5. Thoughts on the Stage 
—6. Struggles of Faith—7. The Christian Artist—s. 
The Christian Parent—9. The Close of the Pilgrimage, 

&e. &e. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; 
ApDAMs, and ¢ 


ee : HamILron, 


This day, Second Edition, of the Fmt Volume, 15s. 
JHYSIOLOGICAL) ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. With numerous 

Original Illustrations. By R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S 
and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of King’s College, London. 
Also, the Third Part, and First Section of Part Four, 
7s. each. The Concluding Section is nearly ready. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West onl 


~~ “'Phis da y, Fourth Edition, rev ised, 2 vols, 2 
A SYS STEM OF LOGIC.” By Jony 
Srvartr MILL. 
By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This da: ATT Sec ¢ and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
YP ; or New Foes with an 
By Cuaries Kinosiey, Rector of 


ECONOMY. 





Old ag 
Eversley. 
By the same Author, 


YEAST. Cheap Edition. 5s, 

THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Cheap Edition. 2s. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 








London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


A NEW SERIES OF FOREIGN CLASSICS, ON 
THE PLAN OF THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. 

Now read 

[pester de 

SUEDE. 

English Notes. 





12mo. price 3s. 6d. ¢ 
CHARLES Xi. "ROI de 

Par Vouramr. New Edition, with 
By Louis Direry. 

Also, lately published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, Par Frnevoy. 
With English Notes, &c. By C. J. Dewitie, Professor 
at Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School, 

London: Wurrraker and Co. ; and Grorer Bex. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Vol. CLII. for November, price 1s. 6d. 
N ANON: or Women’s War. 
Z ALEXANDRE DvMas, 
— of ** Monte Christo.” 
Also, by the same Author, in this Series: 
Cc ARDIN at MAZARIN ; or Twenty Years After. 


2s. 
MONTE CHRISTO, 2 vols. 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MEMOIRS of a PHYSICIAN, 2 vols. 3s.; cloth, 

38. 6d. 

QUEEN’S NECKLACE. Sequel to Ditto. 1s. 6d. 
London : THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster Row. 


———— PARL ou 3,3 L ~~ hh 
7 HUNC HBACK’ of “NOTRE- DAME, 


By Vicror Hveo. 
Also, just published, in this Series : 

r ATHER DARCY. By the Author of “ Emelia 

Wyndham.’ 
“RANK TEIN. By Mrs. Suetiry. 1s. 

PHANTOM REGIMENT, By James Grant. 1s. 6¢. 

HEIRESS of BRUGES. By T. C. Grarray. 2s, 

YOUNGER SON. By c aptain TRELAWNEY. 2s. 

ee ETYE HOUSE, By Horace Smrrn. 








By 








. 6 
"hanten: Tuomas Hopesoy, 13, Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready, 
AIGCROOK CA 
sy GERALD Massey. 
Foolscap 8vo. PP. 212. Price 5s. 
*** Glimpses of the War’ form the most spirited 
accompaniment to the whole tale of the late war that 
has been produced by any of our English minstrels.” 
—E-raminer. 
** There is in Byron 


STLE, 


nothing finer than ‘Only a 





Dream.’ ”— Press. 
Davip Bocvur, Fleet Street, London. 
KERR'S EDITION OF BLACKSTONE. 





Nearly read ls. price 
L ACKSTON 3S COMMENT ARIES ON 
THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. A New Edition, 
adapted to the Present State of the Law. By Ronerr 
Matcotm Kerr, Barrister-at-law ; Editor of the ** Ab- 
sconding Debtors’ Arrest Act, 1851,” and the *“* Com- 
mon Law Procedure Ac ts, of 1852 and 1834”; Author 


of the ** Action at Law,” &c. Ke. 
Joun Murray, Albe marle Street. 

i) EMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF SULLY, 
I Prime Minister to Henry the Great. ‘Translated 
from the French. New Edition, revised and corrected ; 
with additional Notes, and an Historical Introduction, 
attributed to Sir Waurer Scorr. In4vols. Witha 
General Index. Vol. IV. with a Portrait of Marie de 
Medici. Post 8ve. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Frexcu Memorrs ror November. 


~ Boy's ILtwsrRaTeD Livkary ror Novemser. 
MARRY AT’S MASTERMAN READY ; 
I or the Wreck of the Pacific. New Edition, com- 
plete in 1 vol. with 93 beautiful Engravings on Wood. 
Post Svo. cloth, 5s.; or fancy cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
*,* The present ¢ on of this favourite sea-story, 
which ranks second only to Robinson Crusoe, is more 
elegantly printed and illustrated even than the original 
edition published at 1/. 2s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 






DR. LEE ON FOREIGN CLIMATES, 


TICE AND ITS CLIMATE, 4s. 6d, 
SPAIN AND ITS CLIMATES. 4s. 
BRADSHAW’S COMPANION TO THE CON- 


TINENT; with Remarks on Travelling, Meteorologi- 
eal Tables, &e. 7s. 6d. 

** Practical, and suited to the occasion.”’—Dublin 
Medical Press. 

*“We recommend these valuable guides.”— Dublin 
Journal of Medicine. 

“Valuable medical handbooks.” 
Review. 

New and greatly [Improved Editi on of 
HAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 

On the Ist November will be issued, No. I. of a New 
and greatly improved Edition of the Information for 
the People ; each subject having been carefully revised, 
and brought up to the latest discoveries and improve- 
ments in Science and Art. 

The Work will also be embellished by many new 
Wood-Engravings in the best style. 

In Weekly Numbers, at 14d. ; and Monthly Parts, at 
7d. To be completed in about 100 Numbers. The 
whole will form Two handsome Volumes. 

W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 
A SUPERB AND ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
In 1 vol, small Ato. (price 21s.) beautifully bound, 


7 POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. 


—German Medical 


A. Witimorr. With 100 Illustrations by the most 
celebrated English  epaaate ; including 

F. Millais, A.R.A J. D. Harding. 

F. R. Picke rsgill. John Gilbert. 

F. M. Brown, Birket Foster. 

E. Duncan, William Harvey. 

G. Dodgson. 

Elaborately engraved by Dalziel Brothers. The 


whole printed in the very best manner on superfine 
tinted paper. 

London: Grorer Rovtieper and Co. 2 

Street. 
PRESCOTT’S ( (W. H.) NEW HISTO- 
RICAL WORK. Being the History of the Reign 
of the Emperor Charles V. By Wa. Roserrsox, With 
important Additions, by W. H. Prescorr, And a new 
ndex. 

Editions of the above are issued exactly to corre- 
spond with the previously published Works of Mr. 
Prescott, viz.— 

T 7: enti Edition, with Portrait. 2 vols. demy 


2, Farringdon 








PP OE PT TTT MTT ee Petre 24s 

The ‘abinet Edition, with Portrait. 2 vols. post 
cnese6aeeeRwendt Shes be ceacceeeeesneeene 12s 

The One Vol. Edition, no Portrait. 1 vol. crown 
Abbe eb ds eRe seenenesRhenn tusedeeesneses 5s. 
The ri heap Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. boards... 48, 
a ———— cloth.... 5s. 
The reign of c harles v. is the intermediate link be- 


tween that of Ferdinand and Isabella and Philip IT., 
and completes an unbroken period of 150 years of the 
Spanish annals. The volumes are published by ar- 
rangement with the Author. 
London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co. 2, 
Street. 


Farringdon 
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{Qe ARTERLY REVIEW 
No. CXCVIIL. is published ris pay, . 
CONTENTS : 
1. Whately’s Edition of Bacon’s Essays. 
2. French Algeria. 
Church-Building. 
New Biographies of Montaigne. 
5. Ancient Rome. 
6. Physiognomy of the Human Form, 
The Nuns of Port Royal. 
. Declining Efficiency of Parliament. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
] RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLVIIL. price 6s. Published Ocroser Ist. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Theology—New versus Old. 
Mendelssohn and his Music. 
Cockburn’s Memoirs of his Times. 
Creation—Cuvier and Blainville. 
The Cape of Good Hope and British Caffraria, 
The Ignatian Controversy. 
The Manchester Exhibition. 
The Cambridge University Bill. 
9. Piedmont and Italy. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. 
Churchyard ; and Smmpkix, Marsa, and Co, 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


B LACKWOOD’S 
ae November 1856. No. 
dl. CONTENTS = 
Mr. Ruskin and his Theories. 

The Athelings; or the Three Gifts.—Part VI. 
The Scot Abroad.—The Man of Art. 
Scandinavia. 

A Cause Worth Trying. 

Touching Temporalities. 

Baden- Baden: Table and other Talk there. 
The Art of Cavilling. 
Wini.iam Biackwoop and Sons, 
THE NEW PALACE OF ADMINISTRATION, 
._— for NovVEMBER, price 

2s. 6d. contains Engravings from the Royal Pic- 

tures, of ** St. Luke Painting the Virgin,” after E. 
Steinle; and “ A Féte Champétre,” after Pater. The 
Illustration of Sculpture is ‘* Sunshine,” from the Sta- 
tue by J. Durham. 

Among the literary contents are—‘‘ Nomenclature of 
Pictorial Art,” by J. B. ing ** Suggestions of Sub- 
ject to the Student in Art” ; ‘“‘ The Proposed New Pa- 
lace of Administration”; ‘Art in Boston, U. 8.” 
*“ British Artists—No. 20, Frank Stone, A.R.A.” illus- 
trated; “* Thread and Fibre Gilding,” by F. Bennoch, 
F.S.A.: “ The Fausset Collection”; ** The Monks of 
the Middle Ages,” by Rev. E. L. Cutts, illustrated ; 
** Board of Trade Buildings on the Kensington Gore 
Estate”; “ Courts of the Crystal Palace,” illustrated ; 
** Manufacture of Paper,” by R. Hunt; ‘Gog and 
Magog,” &c. & 

Virrver and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, 

all Booksellers. 
This ds ay, price 5d. ; post-free, Gd. No. 6 of 

: er INTERNATIONAL ; a Journal 

devoted to Foreign Intelligence, containing the 

Second of a Series of IMPORTANT RUSSIAN 
DOCU MENTS relating to Eastern — y, the New 
Belgian Tariff Reform, and all the Foreign News of 
the Week, &c. 

Office, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, . 

E PAu BA DON. 
4 By W. Kyieuron, M.A. Author of “ The Private 
Life of an Eastern King,” &e. 3 vols. 

“ This novel is a very sensible and pleasant one. 
Examiner. 

“The story of ‘Edgar Bardon’ is in every way 
worthy of the author’s reputation. "— Post. 

: ARLE, 2 vols. 
** Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 


SHAKSPERF. 
UT ON THE WORLD. 
By Henry Owean, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“The thoughts and observations in Dr. Owgan’s 
‘Out on the World’ are of a fresh and racy kind, 
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en 





WIS Ore Oo bo 


Paul's 


Sta- 





MAGAZINE, 
CCCCXCIII. Price 


2s. 64 


Edinburgh & London, 





London; and 


and 
very different from the generality of novels.”—<Spec- 
tator. 

Hvrst and Bu. ACKETT, Successors to H, Co.su RN. 


TEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Published this day by Mr. BentTey. 
1 
p STORY of MY WARDSHIP. 
By Mary Carnartne Jackson. 3 vols. 
". 
[ IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Cuanrtes Reapr, 
Author of “‘ Christie Johnstone,” and “* Peg Woffing- 








ton.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Il. 
UR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA; with 
an Account of the Blockade of Kars. By Col. 


Lake, C.B. Second Edition, Post Svo. with Portral nits 
of General Sir W. F. Williams and Col, Lake, 10s. 6 


ONATHAN OLDAKER ; or Leaves 


e from the Diary of a Commercial Traveller. By 
Cravrorp Wiis0onx. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

v. ;, 

W TOMAN’S LIFE; or the Trials of 

Caprice. By Emme Carcen, Author of “ The 


Rose of Tinleton. ” Forming the Twenty-second Voluni 
of the Standard Novels and Romances. Fe ap. Svo. 
with 2 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Londen : Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Lendon: Printed w Josern Crayvron, of 320, strand, in ti 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the "oftice of Josern Criss 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's 'm 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru Ciavron, at 9, Wellington Street, in tee 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middles>. 
—Sarvurnpay, 25th Ocrower 1856. 





